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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LIFE OF A TYROLESE AT WASHINGTON. 


ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE TYROLESE, PATRONIZED BY 
THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


SuLty thought it worth while to delineate the character of 
Servin; Goldsmith employed himself in describing the qualities 
of Chrichten; and Johnson has drawn at full length the portrait 
of Savage. Other extraordinary persons demand from time to 
time the aid of biography. For a year and more, a remarkable 
man has lived at the seat of the national government. He has at- 
tracted so much attention as to have been the subject of a spe- 
cial act of congress. Few of the members knew much about 
him; and still less was known to the public. On the passage of 
the bill in his favour, one of the representatives of the people 
was from diffidence and the love of quiet, withheld from delivers 
ing the following history of the man. 

Gervasio Propasio SANTUARI was born at a village near 
Trent, in the Tyrol, on the twenty-first of October, 1772. He 
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308 LIFE OF A TYROLESE AT WASHINGTON. 
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was educated in one of the schools of that country, in which part 
of the learner’s time is devoted to literature, and part to the ex- 
ercise of the agricultural and mechanic arts. He was then sent 
to college, for the purpose of being educated to the Romish 








church. But not liking his occupation or prospects, he quitted 
his theological studies, and entered very young into the married 
life. For a while he solicited employment as a surveyor of 
land. Shortly after, when Joseph the Second ordered an ex- 
pedition against the Turks, he entered the army under Laudun, 
and marched on the expedition to Belgrade. He afterwards sus- 
tained his part of the siege of Mantua under Wurmser. After 
the capitulation of that city, he was under the command of Al- 
vinzy, and deserted from the Austrian army to avoid the pun- 
ishment of hanging for having been concerned in a duel. He 
joined the French at Milan, and passed by the name of Carlo 
Hossando. But growing weary of the suspicion which attached 
to him as a spy, he poisoned the guards by administering te 
them drink containing deadly doses of opium, and escaped toa 
village situated in the southern extremity of Switzerland. Here, 
to avoid detection, he assumed the name of Johan Eugene Lei- 
bensderfer. From this place he sent word to his family of his 
situation, and received from them a remittance of money. With 
this he bought watches and jewellery, and travelled into France 
and Spain, selling his ware as he went. 

In this capacity he visited Toulon, and was induced to em- 
bark in a vessel and sail for Egypt. After his arrival he wan- 
dered to Cairo, while Menou commanded the French forces, 
and he assisted in the agricultural and economical projects of the 
institute that was formed there. Some time after the arrival of 
the English-army and of Abercrombie’s death, he quitted the 
French and attached himself to the British. By the English of- 
ficers he was encouraged to open a coffee-house, for their enter- 
tainment. In this occupation he collected money enough to buy 
a house, and to be concerned in a theatre, in which the military 
gentlemen of dramatic taste performed plays. Here he married 
a Coptic woman. 

On the withdrawing of the English, he found it necessary to 


leave: Alexandria too. He abandoned his wife, child and proper- 
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ty, and arrived, after an ordinary voyage at Messina, in Sicily. At 
that place, being out of employment, and destitute of resources, 
he entered himself a novice in a monastery of Capuchin friars; 
and after having practised their discipline and enjoyed their 
bounty, under the name of Padre Anselmo, until a convenient 
opportunity offered of running away, he went off in a vessel for 
Smyrna. He soon reached Constantinople, and there rambled 
about for three days without food or drink. At length meeting 
a capuchin, he begged of him a pack of cards and a pistol; and 
with the aid of these he exhibited tricks, and retrieved in some 
measure his desperate fortune. 

About this time, Brune who had commanded the French ar- 
my at Milan, when he made his escape, arrived at Constantino- 
ple as the French ambassador; and he, fearing that he might be 
discovered and arrested, enlisted in the Turkish service. Two 
expeditions were then on foot; one against Passwan Oglou in 
Bulgaria; and the other against Elfy Bey in Egypt. He joined 
the latter; and on the defeat of the Turkish detachment to which 
he belonged, saved his head by betaking himself to the desert, 
and courting protection from the Bedoween Arabs. After his 
unfortunate expedition, he returned to Constantinople, and so- 
licited a passport from the Russian minister to get into Mus- 
covy. This being refused him, he once more endeavoured to 
obtain military employment, by the Turks; but in this he was 
unsuccesstul. | 

He now resolved to assume the character of a dervise. These 
are the functionaries of religion, and always combine, with their 
sacerdotal office, those of physician and conjurer. To be initi- 
ated into this order he made a formal renunciation of christian- 
ity, denounced its followers for the wrongs and injuries they had 
done him, professed the Mahometan faith in due form, and to 
show that he was in earnest, circumcised himseif, in the pre- 
sence of the faithful, by his own hand with a razor. This being 
accomplished, he joined, under the new name of Murat Aga, a 
caravan for Trebizond, on the southern shore of the Black sea. 
On the way he practised his profession by giving directions to 
the sick and selling, for considerable sums of money, small 
picces of paper on which were written sentences from the Ko- 
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ran in Turkish, which he sanctified by applying them to his 
shaven and naked crown. 

At Trebizond he was informed that the bashaw was danger- 
ously sick and threatened with blindness. He was directed to 
prescribe for this grand patient; but this he refused to do, un- 
til he should be admitted to the sovereign presence. Thither 
he was conducted through files of armed soldiers and ranks of 
kneeling officers. Having arrived in the sick chamber, the der- 
vise displayed all the pomp and grandeur of his calling, by so- 
lemnly invoking God and the prophet. He next proceeded to 
inquire under what disease the bashaw laboured. | Finding that 
he was afflicted with a fever accompanied with a violent inflam- 
mation of the eyes, and judging that he might recover both 
health and sight, he boldly declared it to be God’s will that both 
these events should happen, after the next new moon, provided 
certain intermediate remedies should be used. Then search- 
ing the pouch containing his medicines and apparatus, he pro- 
duced a white powder which he ordered to be blown into the 
bashaw’s eyes, and a wash of milk and water to be frequently 
employed afterwards. Sweating was likewise recommended, by 
the assistance of warm drinks and blankets. He was well re- 
warded by money and presents; and the next day departed with 
the caravan towards Persia, intending to be nine or ten days’ 
journey from Trebizond before the new moon should appear, 
that he might be quite out of reach, in case the event should be 
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unfortunate. 

This caravan being numerous, and heavily loaded, was over- 
taken some days afterward by a lighter, and armed caravan, who 
pursued them for the purpose of plunder. And the caravan to 
which he belonged finding it must either fight or purchase 
terms, it chose the latter. This affair being settled, he heard 
two men of the marauding caravan talking to each other, con- 
cerning the grand dervise who had cured the bashaw of Trebi- 
zond. He heard them say that recovery was confidently expect- 
ed, inasmuch as the threatening symptoms had abated, and the 
prospect was every way more encouraging. The dervise then 
rejoiced at the beneficial operation of the caustic lime which he 
had ordered to be blown into the bashaw’s eyes, to eat the films 
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away. On his return, the physician presented himself before the 
governor. He was received as a great and good man, and loaded 
again with donations. 

At this place he remained until a caravan was prepared to 
undertake a journey to Mecca. To this body of pilgrims and 
traders, he attached himself as a dervise. They arrived in pro- 
per time in that region of Yemen. But the Wechabites had made 
great progress in their fanatical work. They had demolished in 
part the old religion of Mahomet, and set up their new revela- 
tion in its stead, burned the body of the prophet, destroyed the 
holy temple, and sequestered the revenue paid at the shrine of 
Mahomet. The caravan feared to encounter these zealous’ and 
daring innovators, and halted at a distance. But the dervise, 
availing himself partly of his priestly occupation, and partly of 
his personal adroitness, went over to their camp, and was well 
received. 

Having tarried as long as he pleased in Mecca, he went to a 
port near Jedda,a city on the Red sea. Thence he crossed to the 
west side, and coasted along to Suez. There he made himself 
known to lord Gordon, a Scottish traveller, and entered into his 
employ, as an interpreter. With him he travelled to Cairo, and 
through the Lermar, to Nubia and Abyssinia. His last exercise 
previous to his separation from that munificent gentleman, was 
t6 decorate with flowers, fruits, leaves, branches and chande- 
liers, the hall in which his employer, on his return, gave a splen- 
did treat to the foreign residents and consuls, then at Cairo. 

From this place, he returned after an absence of six years, to 
Alexandria: and on inquiring for his wife, was told she was in 
concealment. A separation was readily agreed upon by mutual 
consent, and she immediately formed a connexion with a Copt, 
a man of her own sect. 

Being once more in Cairo, he wholly threw aside the cha- 
racter of a dervise, and assumed the occupation and uniform of 
an engineer. Here he was engaged in planning military works, 
and in superintending their execution. While he was thus em- 
ployed, news was brought him that captain Eaton had arrived, 
and wished a confidential and intrepid agent, to convey a message 
to Hamet Caramelli, the ex-bashaw of Tripoli in Barbary. Atan 
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interview which took place between them, the former first swore 
the latter to secrecy on the Koran, and then communicated his 
project. 

Having agreed to the conditions, he took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to desert the Turks, and to penetrate through the desert 
to the Mamaluke camp, where Caramelli was; in poverty and de- 
pendence, though respected. It is to be understood that Egypt 
is divided into English and French parties: the Turks being at- 
tached to the French, and the Mamalukes to the English. With 
a single attendant and two dromedaries, he proceeded with the 
swiftness of wind, feeding the animals with small balls composed 
of meal and eggs, and taking no other sleep than he could catch 
upon the back of the hard trotting beast. He reached the Ma- 
maluke camp in safety. The sheik, in token of a welcome recep- 
tion, gave him a few sequins, and refreshed him with coffee. In 
a short time he so arranged matters with the ex-bashaw, that one 
night Caramelli went forth as if on an ordinary expedition with 
about one hundred and fifty followers, and instead of returning 
to his Mamaluke encampment, sped his way over the trackless 
sands, and with that force reached the rendezvous of the enter- 
prising American. 

With all the forces they could jointly assemble, they tra- 
versed with extreme toil and suffering, the deserts of Barca, for 
the purpose of making a diversion in favour of the squadron of 
armed ships which the United States of America had ordered 
against the city of Tripoli. After surmounting incredible hard- 
ships, they arrived at Derne, and gained an advantage over the 
troops of the reigning bashaw in a skirmish. This action spread 
terror through all the Tripolitan dominions, and exceedingly 
alarmed the bashaw in his castle. Immediately after, a peace 
was concluded by consul Lear. In consequence of this, orders 
were forthwith sent to the American vessels on the coast and the 
cooperating land-forces under Eaton, to discontinue hostile ope- 
rations. The Egyptian host was requested to embark in the Ame- 
rican vessels. Part of them, thus stopped in mid-career, did so; 
and the rest remained on shore, subject, now they were inferior 
in martial strength, to the cruelty and caprice of the angry des- 
pot and his vassals. 
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Leitensdorfer was one of the persons who went on board, and 
witnessed the mortification of the ex-bashaw and the ravings of 
his lieutenant general, at this unexpected order, so subversive 
of their plans, and so ruinous of their hopes. He himself acted 
as a colonel. In this vessel he went, by way of Malta, to Syra- 
cuse. From which place he proceeded to Albania, taking the 
route of Corfu to Salona, with the design of inquiring by letter 
what was the situation of a son by his first marriage, whom he 
had left in Tyrol. Immediately on landing among the Turks, he 
was seized as an apostate Mahometan, and reduced to slavery. 
By degrees, however, he excited favourable sentiments, in con- 
sequence of having cured several sick sailors during the voyage. 
In addition to which he pleaded the necessity he felt, when in 
the American army of Africa, of conforming to the dress and 
manners of that strange and peculiar people of the west, under 
a belief that to be an American was not to be a christian. He 
was at length restored to the freedom of a faithful mussulman. 
He next visited Palermo, and there formed a temporary mar- 
riage with a female willing to engage in such a connexion, 

About this time the new king of Naples threatened to con- 
quer Sicily in spite of all the resistance that Ferdinand the 
Fourth, and the English could make. On this, Leitensdorfer be- 
came alarmed for his own safety, knowing that he had no mercy 
to expect from Frenchmen. He determined to embark as a 
passenger for the American states. But no master of a vessel 
could be found, who would receive him in that capacity. He then 
resolved to offer himself as a sailor; and was entered as such on 
board a vessel bound to Salem in Massachusetts. Here he learn- 
ed to hand, reef and steer, and do the active business of a sea- 
man. He arrived at Salem in December, 1809, and soon went 
on a visit to his old friend and fellow warrior at Brimfield. He 
was hospitably received, and left his late general, with honoura- 
ble sentiments of his generosity and bravery. By him he was ad- 
vised to visit Washington, and to present himself to the president 
and secretary of state. For this purpose, Eaton had farnished 
Leitensdorfer with recommendatory letters, stating the compen- 
sation due to him for his various services and losses. By these 
gentlemen, he was referred to the secretary at war; and was sent 
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from one to the othcr until his skill in surveying, drawing and 
engineering became known to the surveyor of the public build- 
ings, and he thereby acquired some of the patronage of Mr. 
Latrobe. 

Thus he lived along, occupying one of the vacant chambers 
in the northern pile of the capital, asa watch or an office-keeper, 
providing and cooking for himself, and employing his hands in 
almost every kind of occupation, from the making of shoes, to 
the insnaring of birds, and the delineation of maps. 

This extraordinary man is about five feet ten inches in height; 
with dark eyes, black hair, and brown complexion. His looks 
are lively, his gestures various, and his limbs remarkably flexible 
and vigorous. His forehead is ample, his features expressive, 
and his figure rather spare and lean. With such natural marks 
and powers, he has been enabled to assume the respective cha- 
racters of Jew, Christian and Mahometan; and of soldier, lin- 
suist, engineer, farmer, and tradesman, with uncommonease. And 
in short, he has proved himself to be one of the most versatile of 
human beings; having acted during his multifarious life in about 
thirty different capacities. In the course of his adventures he 
has received several wounds. And his eccentric life has afforded 
incidents to gratify the inhabitants of Vienna by a theatrical re- 
presentation of his character on the stage, 

He can utter the Hebrew words of worship almost exactly 
like a rabbi in the synagogue. He can recite the Latin prayers 
and homilies of the christians after the manner and in the tone 
of the capuchins; and he pronounces the religious sentences of 
the mussulmen in Arabic, with the earnestness and emphasis of 
amufti. All these he performed for me successively one mor- 
ning with singular readiness and skill. | 

To complete his strange story, Mr. Bradley undertook to be 
his friend in the senate of the United States; and that body 
passed a bill, introduced by him, giving Leitensdorfer a half sec- 
tion of land (three hundred and twenty acres) and the pay of a 
captain from the 15th of December, 1804, to the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1805, being the time that he served as adjutant and inspec- 
tor of the army of the United States, in Egypt, and on the coast 


of Africa. 
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The generosity of the house of representatives was manifest- 
ed by the insertion of an amendment to give him a whole sec- 
tion of a mile square (six hundred and forty acres) of land, in- 
stead of three hundred and twenty. But the senate disagreed to 


it, and the house receded. So that his grant remained as origin- 


ally introduced. 





REVIEW.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in Pennsylvania, within the last sixty years, 
with occasional remarks upon the general occurrences, character and spirit 
of that eventful period. Harrisburg, 1811. p. 378 


Tus work, though anonymous, is generally known to have 
been written by Alexander Graydon, Esq. of Harrisburg, and to 
be his own biography. From the reputation of the author, we 
expected to find a sensible, spirited book; and our expectations 
have not been disappointed. Indeed, we have seldom read a vo- 
lume better written on this side of the Atlantic. We therefore 
seize, with pleasure, the opportunity of introducing it to our rea- 
ders. Our author is aware of the necessity of making some apo- 
logy for his undertaking; and after mentioning the reasons which 
induced De Retz, Marmontel, Franklin, and Cumberland, to 
write memoirs of their lives, he thus explains himself: 


“ Unfortunately for the person who here presumes to appear before the 
public, he is without any of these claims to attention. He has no pretensions to 
fame or distinction of any kind, neither as soldier, nor statesman, nor traveller, 
nor author. He is not wholly without hope, however, that his presumption 
may be palliated, and that in his object of giving a representation of the cha- 
racter, spirit, and more minute occurrences of his time, it will be perceived, 
that there is no form into which his work can be thrown with so much advan- 
tage, as into that of personal memoirs. By hisown story, if he is not misled by 
self-love, a kind of menstruum is afforded fer the incongruous mass of his mate- 
rials, serving to harmonize, in some degree, the abrupt transitions and detach- 
ed details which a delineation of the various incidents of many-coloured life 
requires. As to himself he is fully conscious that 


* it matters not 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 
VOL. YII. 28 
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and therefore he would fain buttress his undertaking by the opinion of an emi- 
nent poet, as vouched by Mr. Walpole, viz. “ That if any man were to form 
a book of what he had seen or heard himself, it must, in whatever hands, prove 
a most useful and entertaining one.” A most seducing ignis fatuus truly con- 
sidering the latitude with which it is laid down.” 


Notwithstanding the modesty of our author’s pretensions, he 
by no means requires the aid of the remark last quoted, whether 
just or not: and his readers, we think, will find sufficient enter- 
tainment and instruction in his narrative to excuse some defect 
of form if there be any. 

Our author was born at Bristol, in the year 1752. His school- 
hoy anecdotes and the incidents of his youth are well told. Our 
limits, however, will not permit the insertion of any of them. 
Although they are, for the most part, deficient in the interest 
which is connected with celebrated names, yet they have, in ge- 
neral, the merit of being in a high degree characteristic of the 
manners of the times: they illustrate the state of society during 
the periods to which they refer, and mark the changes which 
have taken place in anew and rapidly improving country. This 
observation is applicable to the subsequent as well as to the 
earlier portion of the memoirs. 

After finishing his education, our author commenced the stu- 
dy of the law, though conscious, as he declares, of his inapti- 
tude for that profession, and indeed for any other pursuits of bu- 
siness. The revolution, however, interrupted his studies; and 
on the 6th of January, 1776, he received from congress the com- 
mission of captain. The recruiting business, which immediately 
followed, went on as our author declares very heavily; and great 
exertions were required to fill the ranks. We are sensible 
that the language of our author in this part of his book will by 
many be deemed incorrect and even heretical; but considering 
him as a respectable witness upon an important subject, we can- 


not forbear to quote his remarks. In his opinion it is an error 


. © To conceive the year 1776 to have been a season of almost universal pa- 
trioticenthusiasm. It was far from prevalent, in my opinion among the lower 
ranks of the people, at least in Pennsylvania. At all times indeed licentious 
levelling principles are much to the general taste, and were of course popular 
with us; but the true merits of the contest werelittle understood or regarded. 
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The opposition to the claims of Britain originated with the better sort: it was 
iruly aristocratic in its cemmencement; and as the oppression to be appre- 
hended had not been felt, no grounds existed for general enthusiasm. The 
cause of liberty, it is true, was fashionable, and there were great preparations 
to fight for it; but a zeal, proportioned to the magnitude of the question, was 
only to be looked for in the minds of those sagacious politicians, who inferred 
effects from causes, and who, as Mr. Burke expresses it, “ snuffed the approach 
of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” 


Certain it is, that the revolution was not produced by any ac- 
tual feeling of oppression upon the great mass of the people. 
None was felt. It was a question of principle merely. The 
people of America, at that period, selected their wisest and best 
men to administer their affairs; and having done so, they repo- 
sed in the men of their choice an honourable and magnanimous 
confidence. By such men, the amount of the tax was not calcu- 
lated. The right to impose it was the only consideration; and it 
was resisted with a sagacious foresight which has rendered this 
nation eternal honour. 

In May, captain Graydon was designated by president Han- 
cock, and appointed to carry a sum of money in specie to ge- 
neral Schuyler, at Lake George, for the purpose of promoting 
the operations in Canada; and soon after his return to Philadel- 
phia, he marched to New York to join the main army under ge- 
neral Washington. Our hero was now not only a soldier but a 
lover; and his departure from Philadelphia was imbittered by 
the pangs of separation. He very justly claims some merit for 
his sacrifices on this occasion, and affirms that on the score of 
sufferings, none were greater than his. 

The troops assembled at New York, according to our author, 
were, in general, a mixed multitude, extremely deficient in dis- 
cipline, arms, and equipment. There were very few good officers, 
particularly among the troops from New England. The latter 
are described by him as far less respectabie than any other pores 
tion of the army. And he is at a loss to account for the very low 
rank which the eastern men sustained at that time. Our readers 


will be amused with the ensuing description: 


* Among the military phenomena of this campaign, the Connecticut light 
horse ought not to be forgotten: They consisted of a considerable number of 
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old-fashioned men, probably farmers and heads of families, as they were ge- 
nerally middle-aged, and many of them apparently beyond the meridian of life. 
They were truly irregulars; and whether their clothing, their equipments, or 
caparisons were regarded, it would have been difficult to have discovered any 
circumstance of uniformity, though in the features derived from local habita- 
tion, they were one and the same. Instead of carbines and sabres, they ge- 
nerally carried fowling pieces, some of them very long and such as in Penn- 
sylvania are used for shooting ducks. Here and there, one * his youthful 
garments well saved” appeared in a dingy regimental of scarlet, with a tri- 
angular tarnished laced hat. In short, so little were they like modern sol- 
diers in air or costume, that dropping the necessary number of years, they 
might have been supposed the identical men who had in part composed Pep- 
perill’s army at the taking of Louisburg. Their order of march corresponded 
with their other irregularities. It ‘‘ spindled into longitude immense” pre- 
senting so extended and ill compacted a flank as though they had disdained 
the adventitious prowess derived from concentration. These singular dra- 
goons were volunteers, who came to make a tender of their services to the 
commander in chief. But.they staid not long at New York: as such a body of 
cavalry had not been counted upon, there was in all probability a want of 
forage for their Jades, which, in the spirit of ancient knighthood, they abso- 
lutely refused to descend from; and as the general had no use for cavaliers in 
his insular operations, they were forthwith dismissed with suitable acknow- 
ledgments for their truly chivalrous ardour.* An unlucky trooper of this 
school had, by some means or other, found his way to Long-Island and was 
taken by the enemy in the battle of the 27th of August. The British officers 
made themselves very merry at his expense, and obliged him to amble about 
for their entertainment. On being asked what had been his duty in the rebel 
army, he answered, that it was to flank a litile and carry tidings. Such at 
least was the story at New York among the prisoners.” 


In the latter end of June, the regiments of Shee and Ma- 
gaw, to the former of which captain Graydon belonged, were 
marched towards Kingsbridge, encamped upon the ground on 
which Fort Washington was erected, and employed in the con- 
struction of that fortress, under the direction of colonel Putnam. 
‘They remained here until they were sent for by express, on the 
27th of August, the day of the battle on Long-Island; but they 
did not reach New York until the conflict was over. Early the 
next day they were transported to Long-Island. Mr. Graydon 
approves the conduct of general Washington, both in hazarding 


* “It appears, from a letter of general Washington, that they refused fa- 
tigue duty, because it was beneath the dignity of troopers.” 
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the battle upon Long-Island, and in the retreat from it; and al- 
though he thinks that general Howe might have carried the in- 
trenchments at Brooklyn and cut off the troops posted there, yet 
that he had very strong reasons to justify the cautious conduct 
which he adopted. 

The army now took a position upon the high grounds sur- 
rounding Fort Washington, comprehending the heights of Haer- 
lem and the difficult pass towards Kingsbridge. Mr. Graydon 
exposes the danger attending the choice of this situation, and the 
impracticability of maintaining a war of ports or of disputing, 
inch by inch, our ground: an idea which he says seems about 
this time to have been taken up, and which originated, in part, 
from the evils of short enlistments and of the militia system. 
‘‘ For want, says he, of a permanent established force, which would 
have placed our cause above the reach of vulgar opinion, the 
public mind was perpetually to be consulted. The popularity 
of the measure declaratory of independence was suspended on 
our chance of success; and this would principally be estimated 
by the ground we maintained or Jost. Hence,as every acre had 
its political value, the defensive warfare on the large scale could 
not safely be adopted; nor for that reason can the Fabian fame of 
“never having yielded the public safety to clamour,” be fully 
ascribed to general Washington.” It is painful indeed to read, 
in the letters of this great man at that period, the difficulties 
which he encountered for want of a permanent force, and the 
struggle which he was obliged to make against popular prejudi- 
ces. The army was repeatediy upon the point of dissolving in 
its own weakness.—It is manifest, indeed, from the letters of 
general Washington, confirmed by the events of our revolution- 
ary war and of every other war, that no dependence can be pla- 
ced upon militia. 

Ina long and very interesting letter to congress, on the 24th 
September, 1776, he writes, “ If I was called upon to declare 
upon oath, whether the militia have been most serviceable or 
hurtful upon the whole, I should subscribe to the latter.” And 
he adds, “ Experience which is the best criterion to work by, 
so fully, clearly and decisively reprobates the practice of tmust- 
ing to militia, that no man who regards order, regularity and 
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economy, or who has any regard for his own honour, character, 
or peace of mind, will risk them upon militia.” 

We should be tempted, notwithstanding the narrowness of 
our limits, to enlarge upon this important topic, if we were not 
pretty well persuaded that our countrymen have grown wiser by 
experience, and that such errors will never be repeated. 

When the army evacuated York-Island and moved towards 
the White-Plains, it was still determined to hold Fort Wash- 
ington; and the battalion to which captain Graydon belonged, now 
commanded by lieutenant-colonel Cadwalader, was ordered to 
remain in that post. 

Our author maintains, and we think with great reason, that 
Fert Washington was wholly untenable, and that thefe was no 
adequate object to be gained by the attempt to keep it. General 
Washington seemed to think so, but had left its defence or 
evacuation to the discretion of general Green. We hope he 
was mistaken in the opinion, which he says was current among 
the prisoners, that the troops had been sacrificed to the selfish 
feelings and unfriendly temper of the eastern towards the south- 
erm men. 

The circumstances of his capture and of his detention, first 
an New York and afterwards on Long-Island, and of his release 
after a captivity of eight months, are minutely told. We cannot 
afford room for any extracts except for the following letter from 
general Washington in answer to a letter from Mr. G’s mo- 
ther, on hearing of his captivity. Every thing proceeding from 
this great man is interesting; and the letter, as Mr. Graydon re- 
marks, “ Considering the pressing situation of affairs, displays 
a mind at once superior to adversity and alive to the impres- 
sions of humanity and the feelings of private distress. 


“ Brunswick, 30th November, 1776. 


* MADAM, 

* Your letter to your son (enclosed to me) went in, the day after it came 
to my hands, by a flag which happened to be going to New York. Tamvery 
sorry for the misfortune of your son’s captivity; but these are accidents which 
must be experienced and felt in war. Colonel Cadwalader who has been suf- 
fered to return to Philadelphia would be able to inform you of your son’s 
health. Any hard money, which you may be able to forward to me or Mr. 
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Tilghman (who is of my family) shall be conveyed to him by some means or 
other. 
I am, madam, 


Your very humble servant, 
G. W” 


The affair of Fort Washington, says our author, had an effect 
not unlike that of entering into a monastery in England, in days 
of yore; as, in the one case, a man was said to be civilly dead, so 
in the other he was militarily so. 

The places of the officers had been supplied by others; and 
a reinstatement, in the rank to which they were entitled by the 
rule of seniority, was not to be effected without extreme embar- 
rassment and injury to the service. This circumstance put an 
end to our author’s military career. 

After the war, he commenced the practice of the law, but was 
soon called from the bar on receiving, in the year 1785, the ap- 
pointment of prothonotary of Dauphin county. 

Mr. Graydon was chosen an elector at the first election for 
president of the United States, and was a member of the con- 
vention which framed the present constitution of Pennsylvania. 
He was removed from his office of prothonotary of Dauphin 
county, by governor M‘Kean, in the year 1798. 

The latter part of our author’s book consists chiefly of re- 
marks upon the principal events in the politics of the United 
States and of Pennsylvania, from the period of the revolutionary 
war to the date of his publication. 

He is a very decided high-toned federalist, and is by no 
means sparing of reproaches upon the conduct and motives of 
his political opponents; yet there runs throughout the work a 
very high strain of independent, manly sentiment, and a con- 
sciousness of good intentions which cannot fail to impress the 
reader very favougtbly, whatever his politics may be. Upon 
those of the author we do not profess to give any opinion—they 
are questions of party, with which we have no concern, and of 
which every one will judge according to his habits of thinking. 
It only remains, therefore, to say of the merits of the book, that 
it contains a more particular account of some interesting events 
in the history of our country, than we haye elsewhere seen. 
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From works like Mr. Graydon’s our future historians will derive 
important aid. They are not only more interesting than gene- 
ral histories, but give us views of things which the latter do not 
afford. ‘Theyadmit us behind the curtain, and we see the springs 
of certain events of which the general historian exhibits only 
the effects. We see them, too, stripped of the false importance 
and glare which general descriptions are calculated to produce. 

Our author has interspersed in his book many pleasant anec- 
dotes, and some well drawn characters. His classical allusions 
and apt quotations discover the writer to be well acquainted with 
subjects of literature; and his style is pure, nervous, and very 
often elegant. 

Having thus bestowed the praise which we think is due to the 
work before us, we should not discharge our duty faithfully, if 
we did not advert, though very briefly, to its faults. We would 
therefore suggest to the author, in case he should revise his 
work for another edition, to expunge some anecdotes and re- 
marks which are too unimportant to deserve insertion and which 
have no tendency to promote his object of illustrating the cha- 
racter and spirit of the times. We need not point them out to 
the writer, as we think he will readily discover them on a revisal; 
nor is it necessary, for the same reason, to mention a few words 
and phrases, for which his knowledge of the language will easily 
supply him with better substitutes. 

There is another charge of a more serious nature, which we 
think the readers of this book will probably make against it: 
they will perhaps imagine that some parts of it have a good deal 
of asperity and unnecessary querulousness, and are too much like 
a satire upon our political institutions, and the character of the 
All this too we are afraid will be ascribed to personal 
chagrin, arising from disappointment. And this will also be 
thought a little unreasonable, since the autho® acknowledges his 


‘people. 


unfitness for the pursuits of wealth or political distinction. We 
acknowledge our partiality to the character which the author 
eives of himself, and which we have no doubt is correctly drawn. 


But we cannot altogether defend him from the accusation of 
claiming rather too much credit for what he might have been, 
The faults which are attributable to the fer- 
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sonal part of the memoirs, we think are wholly frovzncial, they 
are such as are almost inseparable from secluded habits and a 


village life. His contempt for the arts of popularity is quite 
consistent with the author’s integrity and manly spirit of inde- 
pendence; but it loses much of its merit when it is mixed with 
bitter complaints and reproaches. 

In short, we think that those who despise popular favours 
should not quarrel with their distribution; and that anger is 
much less becoming, and dignified, and consistent with the real 
contempt of popularity, than good-humor and a considerable 
indulgence for the people’s errors. 

Upon the whole, we recommend our author’s book very 
strongly, and should be pleased to see his example followed by 
other gentlemen of talents, whose opportunities of observation, 
during the revolutionary war, have enabled them to communicate 
useful and agreeable information. 


: 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
STRICTURES ON THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THERE are few subjects of abuse against this country more 
common, among British critics, than our corruptions of the Eng- 
lish language. To believe these worthy persons, one would sup- 
pose that we were relapsing into barbarism, and deviating so con- 
stantly from the pure models of English literature, that the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare and Milton and Pope would soon be un- 
intelligible. This folly, from being ludicrous, has become, by 
repetition, quite wearisome; and we shall therefore employ a few 
pages in exposing the utter ignorance of the English lan- 
guage, which these critics themselves display, in reproving the 
supposed corruptions of America. That we may not be accused 
of selecting a contemptible adversary, we shall take the Edin- 
burgh reviewers, who confessedly stand at the very head of the 
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British critics, and proceed to exhibit to our countrymen a spe- 
cimen of British criticism on American literature. 

An American gentleman, Mr. Barlow, lately published an 
enlarged edition of one of his early poems, under the title of the 
Columbiad. In reviewing this work, the Edinburgh critics, in- 
stead of confining themselves to an examination of its merits, 
have contrived to connect with it a variety of remarks on the 
literature and language of the United States. Of the Colum- 
biad itself, we do not pretend to be the champions or the admi- 
rers: we therefore shall not, at this time, advert to some of the 
critical strictures on it, which we think betray an ignorance of 
the common rules of poetical composition; nor shall we attempt 
to refute anumber of observations on the country, which are dis- 
tinguished only for the frothy impertinence with which they are 
uttered. The sole object, to which our limits at present restrict 
us, is to prove that the Edinburgh reviewers are not only desti- 
tute of correct information, as to the language of America, which 
they attempt to criticise, but that they are ignorant of the very 
elementary principles of English grammar. To show these facts 
in the strongest manner, we shall begin by quoting their own 
language. 

“ Before proceeding,” say they, “ to lay before our readers 
any of the passages which make up this comprehensive detail, it 
is proper, and indeed in some respects necessary to apprise 
them, that this American bard frequently writes in a language 
utterly unknown to the prose or verse of this country. We have 
often heard it reported, that-our transatlantic brethren were 
beginning to take it amiss, that their language should still be cal- 
led English; and truly we must say that Mr. Barlow has gone 
far to take away that ground of reproach. The ground-work of 
his speech, perhaps, may be English, as that of the Italian is 
Latin; but the variations amount already to a change of dialect, 
and really make a glossary necessary for most untravelled read- 
ers. As this is the first specimen which has come to our hands 
of any considerable work composed in the 4mericen tongue, it 
may be gratifying to our philological rcaders if we make a few 
remarks on it.” F 
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Truly these gentlemen must have been singulariy untortu- 
nate in the choice of their company, if they ever heard that the 
Americans were discontented at being told that they did not 
speak English. They must have been equally unlucky too, if 
they have not learned, what any man at all acquainted with the two 
countries knows perfectly well, that the English language is 
spoken with far more purity in America, than in any part of the 
British dominions. This, no doubt, will appear very extraordi- 
nary to Edinburgh reviewers, since there are many persons in 
Lngiand, much better informed than they, who have been sur- 
prised to hear Americans talk English at all. Strange, howe- 
ver, as it may seem, it is nevertheless literally true, that the lan 
guage of parliament and the language of good society in England 
is almost the universal language of America; and that no part of 
the population of America, except the negroes, speak the Eng- 
lish language, so ill as the mass of the Scotch, Irish, and English 
nations. Whilst the pronunciation of the two former is ludicrous- 
ly singular, whilst almost every county in England has a 
dialect so different, as to be almost unlitelligible, and so amu- 
sing as to form a prominent part of the wit of the theatre: the 
United States contain a population of seven millions, scattered 
over an immense extent of country, yet marked by so small a shade 
of difference in language, that, though among ourselves, we can 
recognize, by a slight variation of accent, the residents of the 
south from those of the north; there is nothing like+a settled 
provincialism; no patois, nothing that can distinguish an Ame- 
rican as a Londoner, a Yorkshireman, a Somersetshireman, 
not to mention a Scotchman or an Irishman, may be distinguish- 
ed. There is, indeed, nothing miraculous in this, since it may 
be ascribed to very obvious causes. Thus, the first emi- 
grants to America were dissenters; and the very act of dis- 
sent implies a certain degree of previous investigation and know- 
ledge. They came too, principally from the cities of Eng- 
land, where the pronunciation is naturally better than in the re- 
mote counties. But the chief reason is, that the people of Ame- 
rica are much better educated than those of any part of the Bri- 
tish dominions: the best English writings are much more ge- 
nerally diffused throughout America than in England; and the 
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lower classes in America are much more fluent and eloquent 
in conversation than the same rank of people abroad. Moreover, 
as there is in this country no aristocracy of fashion to intro- 
duce foolish innovations, our standard of language and of pro- 
nunciation is more permanent: we appeal to the fixed and au- 
thorized English classics, not to the whims of fashionable fops 
and cockneys in London. It is obvious therefore, that as our 
criterion of language is more regularly established, and less lia- 
ble to change; and as the great diffusionof education among us 
enables almost every one to conform to that standard; there is 
absolutely less danger of innovation in America than in Great 
Britain. An Irishman may there be permitted to widen his 
es.and as, and after crossing the Irish say, may sfazk as he plaz- 
ses; or a Scotchman retain his /fawtalhaydit of drawling; a 
Welshman think it no jice but a jfirtue, to sharpen his con- 
sonants; and a native of Somersetshire be zure that his v7- 
ther’s pronunciation was right. A hungry Londoner may “eat 
an hegg with winegar, or take a Aairing; he is at full liberty to 
call a very dirty fellow a nice man, or a quiet beaf-steak shop, a 
crack house; but these elegancies are quite unknown in America. 

The result of this state of things is, that except in a few 
remote spots, where the foreign dialect has not yet worn off, al- 
most the only white persons in America who speak bad English, 
are the natives of Great Britain. We can, moreover, assure the 
Edinburgh reviewers, that if they will undertake a journey to 
London, they will hear, on the road, more bad grammar, more 
improper pronunciation, more provincialisms, than are to be met 
with in travelling from the district of Maine to New Orleans. 


If, in saying this, we relied on our own personal experience, we 


would speak less confidently, since we have never actually been 
along the whole of this route. But to show that we are not ex- 
ceedingly prejudiced, we shall quote the words of an English 
author, the last edition of whose work was printed in 1809: 
«© Though,” says he, the people of London are erroneous in the 
pronunciation of many words, the inhabitants of every other place 
are erroneous in many more. Nay, harsh as the sentence may 
seem, those at a considerable distance from the capital do not 
only mispronounce many words taken separately, but ¢hey scarce- 
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ly frronounce with purity a single word, syllable, or letter.’’ 
Then as to the corruptions introduced by American writers, we 
think we could select from the popular writers of Great Bri- 
tain, Miss Seward or Miss Owenson for instance, more bad wri- 
ting, more deviations from pure native English, than are to be 
found in all the volumes written on this side of the Atlantic 
since the landing at Plymouth. 

We go even farther. As far as our observation extends, 
the few innovations introduced among us have been more sud- 
denly rebuked and censured in America, than any similar ones 
in England. . We can readily call to mind every word in com- 
mon use in America, which is not authorized by the pure Eng- 
lish writers., We have, for instance, lengthy, a superfluous 
word in the place of long. We say a man was notified of a 
thing, instead of * its being notified to him;” a foolish French 
idiom. In congress the verb ¢o fredicate is often used, not in 
its logical sense to affirm, but as synonymous with founded; 
thus one thing is said to be predicated on another. We use the 
verb to advocate; a word which, if it be new, is, in our opinion, 
by no means a bad one; since it expresses what otherwise would 
require a periphrasis, supporting by debate any proposition. 
These, and a few others, not amounting in the whole to ten, are 
the enly words which may be deemed in general use throughout 
America; and we hajfpen to recollect them easily, because they 
have been ridiculed so unsparingly that they are perfect outlaws. 
We ourselves were taught at school to laugh at them as foolish 
innovations; and both in conversation and in writing, scarcely any 
occasion is omitted of decrying the use ofthem. So far, there- 
fore, are the Americans from wishing to abjure their allegiance 
to the masters of the English language, that we claim a more 
rigid submission to their authority. So far are the Americans 
from deviating into barbarisms, that the English is, we repeat, 
spoken with more purity on this side of the Atlantic, than in En- - 
gland. That we are perfectly serious in this belief, need not be 
added in America, where the fact is quite notorious: but if any 
proof of the fact were wanting, this very article of the Edin- 
burgh review would be abundantly sufficient, as it shows clear- 
ly how deficient in grammar, are the very persons who enjoy the 
highest critical reputation in England. “ This American tongue 
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is distinguished,” say they, “ from the original English, in the 
first place, by a great multitude of words which are radically 
and entirely new, and as utterly foreign as if they had been 
adopted from the Hebrew or Chinese; in the second place, by a 
variety of new compounds and combinations of words, which are 
still known in the parent tongue; and thirdly by the perversion of 
a still greater number of original English words from their proper 
use or signification, by employing nouns substantive for verbs, for 
instance; and adjectives for substantives, &c. We shall set 
down a few examples of each. 

“In the first class, we may reckon the words multifluvian, cos- 
mogyral, crass, role, gride, conglaciate, colon and coloniarch, 
trist and contristed, thirl, gerb, ludibrious, croupe, scow, emban, 
lowe, brume, brumal,” &c. &c. 

Here then are nineteen words which are declared to de ra- 
dically and entirely new, andas utterly foreign as if they were 
adopted from the Hebrew or Chinese. 

The inaccuracy of this declaration may be imagined, 
when we shall have proved, as we shall do presently, that 
of these words a great number are so far from being new, 
that they are to be found not only in the best English writers, 
but even in the most common English dictionaries; that those 
which can be considered as new, are quite as foreign in Ame- 
rica as in England; and that the only word peculiar to America, 
is so, because the object it describes is to be found no where 
else, and was, of course, to be designated by no other than a new 
word. Let us descend to particulars: 

Ist. Crass, we are told, is a word radically and entirely new, 
and utterly foreign. 

Brown (an English author,) did not seem to think so, when 
he said that “Iron in aqua fortis will fall into ebullition, with 
noise and emication, as also a crass and fumid exhalation. 

Nor Woodward (another Angiish author,) or he would not 
have mentioned that “the metals are diffused and scattered 
amongst the crasser, and more unprofitable matter.” 

Nor Dr. Johnson, whose dictionary contains crass; [ crassus, 
lat.| Gross, coarse, not thin, not comminuted, not subtile, not 


consisting of small parts. 
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Nor Walker, who says, crass means gross, coarse, not subtile. 

Nor Sheridan, who observes, that the signification of crass is 
gross, not subtile. 

2d. As to gride, another of these-utterly foreign and radi- 
cally new Americanisms, some apology maybe found for us in 
Sfenser, who, we do not think is an American poet, and yet says 


His poignant spear, he thrust with puissant sway, 
That through his thigh the mortal steel did gride. 


Or in Milton, who, in Paradise Lost, a work written before 
the American revolution, observes, 


The griding sword with discontinuous sway 
Passed through him. 


Or in Dr. Johnson, who has. 

To gride, | gridare, Italian. | To cut, to make way by cutting. 

Or in Walker, 7 gride, v. n. to cut. 

Or in 5heridan, who has gride, v. n. to cut. 

3d. For information as to the American word conglaciate, so 
radically and entirely new, and utterly foreign, we refer the 
Edinburgh Reviewers tothe vulgar errors of Brown, where may 
be seen this phrase, “ No other doth properly conglaciate but 
water.”” They will find, moreover, in Johnson, that to conglaci- 
ate (from the Latin word conglaciatus,) means to turn to ice; an 
assertion which is very ably supported by Sheridan and Walker, 
at the word conglaciate. 

4th. The new American word thirl, it seems, by a refe- 

erence to Johnson’s dictionary, is adopted neither from the He- 

brew nor Chinese, but is of a Saxon family, and was probably in 
use some time before the birth of Columbus. It is in fact so old, 
as to be almost out of date, except by a sort of poetic license; for 
it is now pronounced and written ¢hril/, says Ainsworth, who wrote 
about sixty-nine years ago. 

5th. Brumal is another of these words which are radically and 
entirely new, and as utterly foreign as if adopted from the Hebrew 
or Chinese. We never heard it suggested that Brown belong- 
ed to either of those nations, till we observed this sentence. 

“ About the druma/ solstice it hath been observed, and even to a 
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same = soeretenirnenigeene 
proverb,” &c. and we always considered the three lexicographers, 
whose names we shall quote, as neither Jews nor Mandarins. 
Brumal, { brumalis, Latin, ] belonging to the winter. Johnson. 
Brumail, belonging to the winter. Walker. 








Brumal, a. belonging to the winter. Sheridan. 

Of the words role, colon, coloniarch, trist, croupe, gerb, 
and brume; not one of them is in the least necessary; and all of 
them are absolutely inelegant, if we perhaps except the word 
coloniarch, which may be employed without much violence, (in 
the same way as heresiarch,) to express the leader of a colony. 
With their merits, however, the country has not the slightest 
connexion. They are natives of France; and although Mr. Bar- 
low may have given them shelter, they are neither known nor 
naturalized in America; and Mr. Barlow merits all the reprehen- 
sion of criticism for deforming our language with such intru- 
ders. So perfectly new among us, however, are these words, 
that long before the Edinburgh Reviewers had pointed out the 
folly of them, they were satirized in this journal* in the most 
severe and caustic manner, as useless innovations. These faults, 
moreover, and almost all which have been charged on Mr. Bar- 
low, are so far from being caused by his being an American, that 
they are owing to the very reverse, his not being an American: 
that is, to the circumstance of his having actually written the 
work out of the limits of America. The Columbiad is only an 
expansion of a juvenile work, called the Vision of Columbus. 
The latter was written and published before the author left Ame- 
rica; and in that work (we speak on authority but little inferior 
to an actual recollection of the poem itself,) not one of the ex- 
ceptionable phrases here cited occur. But the Columbiad was 
composed abroad, particularly during a residence of some years 
at Paris; and these Gallicisms, which the author never would 
have acquired, but because he lived out of America, none of 
which are heard in America, and which are as strongly censu- 
red here as on the other side of the Atlantic, are now cited as 
American innovations. For the same reasons Mr. Hume’s style 
leaned occasionally towards the French, and Mr. Gibbon abounds 


*See Port Folio for January, 1809. 
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in Gallic idioms; yet no one ever thought of abusing England on 
account of their errors. 

Of the rest of this list, multiAuvian, cosmogyral, ludibrious 
emban, and lowe , are words which, if Mr. Barlow has forged, he 
has certainly committed the crime in Europe, out of the juris- 
diction of our tribunal of criticism; and they are perfectly harm- 
less, since there is not the least danger of their obtaining any 
currency amongst us. With regard to the three first, they are 
drawn from the great store-house of our English words, and are 
quite as intelligible as the greater part of the Latin-and Greek 
derivatives, introduced during the last half century by English 
writers. Of this whole index expurgatorius, there remains then 
but a single word, scow, which is properly American. For this 
little substantive, we make this humble apology to the Review- 
ers, that a scow is a small flat-bottomed boat which is used only 
in America; and finding in the English language, no word ex- 
pressive of that precise object, we ventured without their per- 
mission, to frame a small syllable for ourselves; and we trust it 
may have a place just as well as the trackskuyts of the Dutch, 
or any other harmless word, under similar circumstances. 

They then proceed to give a list of words of the second class: 
that is, of new combinations of original words, which are manu- 
factured here. Of this collection, neither we, nor any other Ame- 
ricans, we believe, ever heard before or since Mr. Barlow used 
them, except one, and that unfortunately for the Reviewers is 
much more familiar in England than America, This word which 
they rank among the zew compounds and combinations of words 
stiii known in the parent tongue is mi/lennial, an adjective of 
which Bishop Burnet seems to have had some knowledge, since 
he says, ** That to be kings and priests unto God, is the characte- 








ristic of those that are to enjoy the millennial happiness.” For 
the meaning and origin of the word we refer them to Johnson, 
Walker, &c. 

Thus Johnson, millennial, {from millennium, | pertaining to 
the millennium. ‘ 

Walker, millennial, pertaining to the millennium. 

Sheridan, millengial, pertaining to the millennium. 

‘* The third and last class of American imprevements consiSt 
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mainly,” proceed the Reviewers, “in the violent transformation 
of an incredible number of English nouns into verbs.” Here 
follows a list of words, such as to breeze, to rainbow, to road, 
&c. Now with regard to all but three of these words, they are, 
as we have had occasion to remark of the rest, as absolutely new 
in America as in England. Il!, however, as we think of Mr. Bar- 
low’s innovations, we are of opinion that many of the substan- 
tives thus used may be perfectly defended. To give to some 
substantives, the active character of verbs, communicates very 
often an additional vigor and elegance, peculiarly calculated 
for the purposes of energetic description; and the transition is 
the more easy and the more elegant, where the word itself con- 
veys an idea essentially active and transitory. Although, there- 
fore, to hill and to bluff, may be censured because the objects 
themselves are in their nature stationary, yet words like besom, 
and rainbow and breeze, shock us much less, since the actions 
they describe are actually moving and evanescent. The tenden- 
cy tooof our language has of late years been very much that 
way; and some attempts particularly in lyric poetry have been 
eminently successful. Thus if Milton uses the phrase “ ¢em- 
jest the ocean,”? and Sotheby more recently employs the same 
expression; if the same Milton speaks of waves of ¢orren¢ fire, 
and the word to storm, &c. is in common use, it is not an extra- 
vagant stretch of poctic license, to make the same elements 
breeze, since we have approached so near it as to possess al- 
ready from the hands of Pope, “ basks on the dreezy shore.” 

In all this, we are not vindicating Mr. Barlow: we are only 
showing that his faults are not to be imputed to our country, 
and that even many of these errors are exaggerated to throw an 
aspersion on that country. In this class of words, however, these 
sagacious critics have displayed as total an ignorance as that 
which we have already exposed. According to them, the verbs 
to fang, to fray, and to gyve, are American improvements caused 
by a violent transformation of English nouns into verbs. If we 


had any inclination to defend these Americanisms, we might per- 
haps suggest some substantial reasons in their favour, but un- 


happily the whele merit of this metamorphose is taken from our 
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country; for as to the verb to fang, we are somewhat anticipa- 
ted by Shakspeare, who makes Timon say, “ Destruction fang 
mankind.” Moreover, Dr. Johnson informs us, that the verb to 
Jang, means to seize, to gripe, kc. and Walker makes honora- 
ble mention of the word, as does also Sheridan: thus, the first 
has to fang, v. a. to seize, to gripe, to clutch; and the second to 
fang, v. a. to seize, to clutch. Then as to the verb to fray, we 
are obliged to decline all the glory of invention, since Spenser 
asserts that the panther knows 


That his spotted hide, 
Doth please all beasts, but that his looks them fray. 


And again: 
So diversely themselves in vain they fray. 


And my lord Bacon, 

Fishes are thought to be frayed with the motion caused by 
noise upon the water. 

Dr. Johnson says, to fray, { effrayer, French, | to fright, to ter- 
rify. 

Mr. Walker says, to fray, v.a. to rub, to wear out by rub- 
bing, to fright. 

Mr. Sheridan says, to fray, v. a. to frighten, to wear away by 
rubbing. 

Even the poor honour of making the verb to gyve, is taker 
from us by Iago, who threatens Othello by saying, “I will gyve 
thee in thine own courtship:” a phrase which we would have 
supposed interpolated by some American editor, did we not see 
this violent transformation effected by Dr. Johnson, who puts 
down 

To gyve, [from the noun, | to fetter, to shackle, &c.; and the 
same foolish innovation adopted by Walker, To gyve, v. a. to 
fetter, to shackle; and Sheridan, to gyve, v. a. to fetter, to shackle. 

Having given such wonderful specimens of their knowledge 


of words, they now proceed to reptoach our countrymen for 


their innovations in quantity. 
“ The innovations in prosody,” say they, “ are not less bold 
and meritorious.” 
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“ Contents, allied, bombard, and expanse, are accented on the 
first syllable; and empyrean is made short in the penult.” In- 
deed! This must doubtless be some outrageous heresy. Let us 
examine. 

Mr. Walker, in his preface, speaking of the effort which our 
language is making to form a distinction between the noun and 
the verb, by means of accentuation, in the instances of a céncert, 
to concért; a confine, and to confine; cénduct, and to condiict, 
&c. &c. observes, “ To this analogy some speakers are endea- 
vouring to reduce the word contents, which, when it signifies 
the matter contained in a book, is often heard with the accent on 
the first syllable.” He afterwards, in the Dictionary, enume- 
rates the meanings of the word; one of which is, “that which is 
comprised in a writing, in this sense used only in the plural, and 
then it is sometimes accented on the first syllable.” 

As to bombard, Mr. Walker accentuates the first syllable 
exactly as does Mr. Barlow, if, as we suppose, it be the substan- 
tive. ; | 

Bombard, bimbard, a great gun, a barrel of wine. 

The most amusing reproach, however, is that of accenting the 
word empyrean on the second syllable, which is called a bold 
and meritorious innovation. What kind of an innovation it is, 
we may learn from Walker, who says that this word has the ac- 
cent on the penultimate syllable, in Sheridan, Kenrick, Barclay, 
Nares, and Bailey; and “ on the antepenultimate (that is as Mr. 
Barlow employs it)in Ash, Buchanan, Perry, and Entick; and adds, 
this last accentuation is in my ofiinion the most correct.’’ Now this 
is marvellous criticism. The Americans are accused of making 
bold innovations because one of their writers employs an accent 
used by no less than five English grammarians: Ash, Buchanan, 
Perry, Entick, and Walker; the best and latest authorities in En- 
glish pronunciation. Having despatched the subjects of language 

and prosody, they now proceed to the versification. 

“The rhymes are equally original: Plain rhymes to Man, 
Blood to God, and Share to War in three successive couplets.” 

These are original rhymes it seems, such as have no autho- 
rity in English literature. If it be that the words themselves 


are not sufficiently similar; for the purposes of harmony a sup- 
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position which we would not make of any one not convicted of 
such ignorance of English; we can inform these gentlemen that 
there are rhymes of the same sort in every English volume. Not 
to mention Dryden, and many writers of less harmonious ear, 
who have relaxed far more the rigid rules of rhyme; we 
will select from the writings of Pope, the most fastidious writer, 
and one who possessed the greatest facility in versificatiom, quite 
enough we think to excuse Mr. Barlow. 

First then, as to Plain and Man, there is in Abelard and Eloisa, 








Ah wretch heliev’d the spouse of God in vain, 
Confess’d within the slave of love and man. 


And in the Iliad, ‘ 


Or let him bear by stern Pelides slain, 


Good as he is, the lot imposed on man. 
B. 22. v. 230. 


@r finally the exact verse, 


We mect not here as man conversing man, 
Met at an oak, ur journeying o’er a plain. 
B. 22. v. 169. 


Then as to Blood and God. 


Then thus to Simois haste my brother flood, 
And check this mortal that controls a God. 
lliad, B. v. 407. 
And the same verse is repeated half a dozen times. So too, 
Load and God, B. 8, v. 235—And Stood and God, and Abode and 
God. 
As to Share and War, the rhymes Care and War, Air and War, 

&c. occur times without number. Nay there are even the very 
original couplets. 


Foremost he press’d in glorious toils to share, 
And scarce refrained when I forbade the war. 
B. 5. v. 1000. 
On my rash courage charge the chance of war, 
And blame those virtues which they cannot share. 
B. 22. v. 148. 


If however, the objection be to the near occurrence of the 
rhymes, not having eyer made an epic, we presume that in some 
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thousand lines it would be almost impossible to avoid such oc- 
casional similarities. We judge so, because on merely turn- 
ing over the pages of the Iliad, the most studied collection of 
rhymes ever published; we find the fault imputed to Mr. B. 
much more apparent—for we had scarcely opened the volume 








when we observed in the course of twenty lines, these rhymes, 
Bear and War—Bear and War, again—Dare and War, B. 17, v. 
515, &c. 

The rhymes Floods and Gods occur twice in the space of ten 
lines; and we have no doubt fifty such may be pointed out: a 
proof this how exceedingly fallacious are all such garbled and 
mutilated extracts. 

We now dismiss this criticism. In the space of asingle page 
we have found no less than eleven gross errors, which it is most 
charitable to impute to an ignorance, of which any boy in Ame- 
rica would be ashamed. There would, indeed, be something 
quite pleasant in hearing such persons express an anxiety lest 
the Americans should corrupt the English language, if the dog- 
matism with which these follies are uttered did not excite con- 
tempt. We recommend to these acute personages to go back 
to some Scotch grammar school, and before they assume their 
criticism on American language, to meditate by day and night 
such writings as those of Jchnson, and Walker, and Sheridan. 
2. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
COMPARATIVE TRAITS OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CHARACTER, 
London 1799. 


NoTWITHSTANDING two centuries have nearly elapsed since 
the first North American colonists migrated from Old England, 
the same pronunciation of the mother tongue prevails in the 
streets of Philadelphia, and the presence chamber at St. James’s; 
and the courts of the United States discuss the laws of England, 
or pronounce their decisions, under no cumbersome distinctions 
of dress, with as much eloquence and precision as is done at 
Westminster, under flowing robes and full-bottomed wigs. 

Yet the English generally spoken in London is neither cor- 
rect nor harmonious: the lower classes universally offend, more 
or less, against the arbitrary rules of the spelling-book; and even 
the upper ranks have contracted a habit of mutilating their words, 
in the undistinguishing hurry of a loud and rapid utterance. 

The combinations of the auxiliary verbs are generally abbre- 
viated as,f** I won’t”—* It a’nt” “ You sha’nt;” and the names of 
places, especially if they happen to be inconveniently long, are 
sometimes ridiculously foreshortened. The instance of Bruma- 
seem for Birmingham was already familiar to my ears; but in 
those of, “ Gracious-street, Sinjin-street, and Bedlam,” I with 
difficulty recognised Grace Church-street, St. John-street, and 
Bethlehem Hospital.. The ,r final is often omitted as, “ She is 
my sista,” “I had ratha’ not” &c. The v and w are frequently 
transposed, with designed or inattentive peculiarity; and, still 
more inexcusably, the letter 4 is sometimes rejected, as too harsh 
for delicate pronunciation, and sometimes adopted again, gratu- 
itously. A species of refinement, by the way, which is of late 
frequently affected in Philadelphia, as well as the kindred im- 
provement which converts wounds into woonds, and heard into 
herd. 

At our present lodgings, in the heart of the city, are two fe- 
male domestics: one of them, whose name is Hannah, is charily 
softened down to Anna; and the other whose real name is Ann, 
is laboriously aspirated into Hann. The latter herself was over- 
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heard the other day, towards dinner time, asking her mistress if 
it was time to “eat the hoven;”’ and a young gentleman, of polite 
education, lately entertained us, from a newspaper, with an un- 
intelligible.lecture about a flock of birds that had been seen 
“ overing in the hair.” 

Out of London the corruptions of the vernacular tongue are 
still more puzzling to a stranger. On the South Coast, for in- 
stance (from whence Edward Winslow took shipping, with’ his 
followers, in 1620, to establish themselves upon Cape Cod) J 
traced the origin of the drawling tone that we suppose peculiar 
to the inhabitants of Massachusetts; and in the same quarter of 
Great Britain, I dissipated the vulgar prejudice which attributes 
the mad and cruel suspicions of imaginary witchcraft to the su- 
perstitious enthusiasm of the first settlers of New England: for 
here I learned that they had derived that unhappy prepossession 
from the habitual intolerance of the mother country; and that 
the gloomy vision was much sooner dispelled in Salem and Bos- 
ton than in Cornwall and Devonshire. It stands recorded, that at 
Tring in Hertfordshire (not fifty miles from London) a man suf- 
fered death as a wizard, as lately as the year 1750, a species of 
legalized murder for which the New Englanders have not beer 
chargeable since 1692. 

Severity was the custom of England, when our ancestors 
quitted the island; and so deeply was it rooted that when the Ly- 
eurgus of Americ, awould have alleviated the cruelty of the penal 
code in his province of Pennsylvania, Queen Ann’s ministry re- 
fused to ratify the innovation. It was not till after the late hap- 
py Revolution set us free from the trammels of prescriptive er- 
ror, that the degrading system of corporal punishment was trans- 
muted for useful labour and solitary confinement, except in cas- 
es of murder; an exception that seems likely to be soon done away 
by the increasing conviction that the punishment of death is nei- 
ther necessary nor justifiable. 

The merciless and shameful manner of whipping children, 
still common in English schools, has at the same time been dis- 
used in the United States (the aborigines of America never 
struck their children;) and the treatment of negro slaves, is no 
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longer cruel—a presumption that the time draws nigh when it 
will cease to be unjust. 

To say nothing of the Cornish, the Welsh, and the Erse lan- 
guages, all spoken in different parts of the little Island of Great 
Britain, a Somersetshire farmer, in his own current English, is 
less intelligible at York, and a, north country clothier is more 
like a foreigner at London, than an American sailor, with. or 
without education, whether he shipped himself in the river Mis- 
Sissippi, or the Bay of Fundy——in the sunshine of latitude 31, or 
in the fogs of 45.* | 

Yet some English words have slightly changed their applica- 
tion in America: for instance, “ aclever fellow’ does not with 
us indicate a cunning sharper; and “ an ordinary woman” would 
designate a person of ill fame, rather than one that had the mis- 
fortune to be homely: but, in return, as many local phrases have 
retained their pristine meaning, where their origin can be no 
longer traced. Although we have renounced Episcopal Sees, 
we still say of a fabric, unnecessarily large, “It’s a cathedral of 
a place.” —To follow a winding road is going, ‘‘ round about Ro- 
bin Hood’s barn’”~—-To take produce to a glutted market is “ like 
carrying coals to Newcastle,’”’—an incredible story is, “ A Can- 
terbury tale,” and in the clear atmosphere of America, a linger- 
ing messenger is still «aid to be * lost in the fog.”’ 

An American may be distinguished from a native of England, 
by the openness of his countenance, the mildness of his voice, 
and the unaffected simplicity of his carriage: as is proved every 
day at London by the beggars upon Tower Hill, who can tell an 
American captain, just arrived, as far as they can see him: and the 
distinction rewards their sagacity; for if he never was out of Ame- 
rica before, he will throw down a shilling, where another would 
give a halfpenny. 

An American traveller never refuses an application for cha- 
rity, or thinks of giving any thing but silver, till he has learned in 
Europe to make his way, through host of beggars, by the parsi- 


* In the hundreds of Yorkshire when I visited the cottage of my English 
aneestors, my cousin John Bull gruffly observed, “ Why I dou’nt see but 
what they speak, as good English as we do oursels.” 
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monious distribution of copper. He is generally too a little tal- 
ler than the British standard, especially if he come from New En- 
gland or Virginia, where the true American stock has been less 
intermixed than it is in the middle states of Pennsylvania and 
New York, where the continual influx of foreigners, especially 
from England, Scotland, Holland, Germany, and France, pre- 
vents the formation of provincial peculiarities; at the same time 
that it yields, with surprising facility, to the amalgamated mass 
of established principle and population. 

The late surveyor general for the southern department of 
the British colonies in America, (himself a German) has often told 
me that when he visited, at the end of twenty years, a colony of 
Germans that he had settled in the back parts of Georgia, he was 
astonished at the superior size and beauty of the rising genera- 
tion, that had come into the world unfettered by the galling shac- 
kles, which had oppressed their ancestors. The same effect is ob- 
servable to every eye in the German settlements of Pennsylvania. 

But the moral change is still more remarkable that takes 
place, almost universally, in the habits of the refuse of Europe, 








who generally become useful citizens in America, whatever vi- 
ces they may have practised at home. Discovering immediately 
that moderate exertion will procure an honest livelihood, and 
that vitious courses are no longer countenanced by example, 
they betake themselves to honest industry, and become ashamed 
of their former way of life. One of the last instances of murder 
that occurred in Philadelphia was that of an Irish journeyman, 
who stabbed his companion for reminding him of his ‘« Old tricks 
in Ireland.” | 

Even the sweepings of English jails, with which the British 
colonies were burthened before the revolution, never proved a 
lasting detriment to the morals of America. The convicts, scat- 
tered about as servants among decent and frugal people, learned 
how to get an honest living, before the expiration of their in- 
dentures; and then set up for themselves, in their respective 
callings, without recurring to the crimes they had committed at 
home, under the pressure of necessity, or the contagion of exam- 
ple, 
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Among new-comers of this description, particular instan- 
ces might be adduced of rising into wealth, and respectabi- 
lity: but such cases have been frequent among the industrious 
‘ and thrifty Germans; many of whom, who came over to Philadel- 
phia, as servants, or day-labourers, have amassed considerable 
fortunes, and left behind them a numerous and respectable pos- 
terity. 

These circumstances, together with our freedom from dis- 
tinctions of rank, from ecclesiastical privileges, and from mili- 
tary pretensions, almost totally preclude those personal pecu- 
liarities, and that excessive originality of character, the result 
of national pride and individual prejudice, which is more ob- 
servable in England, than in any other part of the world. 

This may be partly owing to its insular situation, which pre- 
vents ninety in the hundred from ever seeing any country but 
their own. All these are fully convinced that England is the only 
place in the world worth living in; and I have heard men of in« 
formation, and humanity, whose purses raised them above feeling 
the pressure of want, declare their opinion that England was the 
most plentiful country upon earth, at a time when the poor were 
literally starving for want of bread; and ironically cry out, “ Poor 
England!” because they could not cross a London street for the 
crowd of coaches, though they well knew that honest and indus- 
trious labourers throughout the country could hardly keep their 
families out of the poor-house. 

But no wonder that the rich are proud, in this fierce and 
haughty nation, when, under such circumstances, the poor are so. 

At the time that public soup shops were first’set on foot, by 
benevolent associations, to relieve the sufferings of the needy, 
the soup was offered to the poor gratis; but it was too cheap to 
be good: they would not have it at that rate; and when it was 
raised to half price, to enhance its value, they took it sparingly, 
still suspecting the soundness of the ingredients, though the 
clergy of their own parishes, assisted by the neighbouring gen- 
try, condescended to see it prepared and to measure it out in 
person. One of the gentlemen that undertook to distribute it, 
at Birmingham, assured me that the poor would cry aloud, 
“ There goes meat for the soup shops,” when they saw a dead 
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horse, or any other carrion, dragged through the streets to be 
given to the hounds. 

I have also been told, that in the time of a preceding scarcity, 
a gentleman of well known liberality and benevolence was mob- 
bed for selling American flour, at half price, to the poor of 
the neighbouring county town; who, from that circumstance, 
took occasion to suspect that it was not saleable; and a lady 
of quality, who had ordered the gratuitous distribution of a 
hogshead of rice, was followed by the children of the neighbour- 
hood for some time afterward, calling after her coach, ‘“ Have 
you got any more damaged rice!” 

Rye flour, Indian corn, and buckwheat meal, are utterly des- 
pised, as articles of food, fit only for hogs; though in the north 
of England the people live upon oat cake, as dry as sawdust; 
and I have been credibly informed that at the first introduction 
of turnips, a century ago, into a town near London, the man that 
first offered them in the market place, was driven away from the 
stand by the indignant populace. 

The same independence both of sentiment and conduct is 
maintained by the higher ranks, though they display it upon dif- 
ferent occasions, and in a different manner. For instance, a no- 
bleman, lately deceased, chose to wear his beard as long as he 
lived, in defiance of modern effeminacy; and a member of par- 
liament openly patronized the contemptible rhapsodies of Rich- 
ard Brothers. 

To shut one’s self up in one’s room for forty years together, 
is an idle exertion of self will (not unexampled in this free 
country;) but a fondness for travelling is a useful characteristic 
of British spirit; to satisfy which, they will traverse Siberian 
snows, penetrate into African deserts, and pierce through Ame- 








rican forests, to say nothing of those voyages of discovery, in 
which they ransack every nook and cranny of the globe. 

A worthy gentleman of my acquaintance, a Philadelphian by 
birth, who keeps up, at his seat near London, amidst the affiv- 
ence of wealth, the social hospitality of an American, informed 
me of a trait of beneficence in a British subject, that would have 
done honour to the sovereign, who can untie the purse strings 
of the nation. He came to him one day at his office, when he 




















was treasurer to the society for the abolition of slavery, then 
newly established, and counted out to him five thousand pounds; 
calmly observing, to do away the surprise occasioned by such un- 
paralleled liberality, that he was no spendthrift, for he had many 
a time walked a ten-mile stage, to save coach hire; and that if 
more money should be wanted for the purposes of the institu- 
tion, he would willingly contribute again. 

I was told at Kendal of two old women who had carried the 
virtue of parsimony to the opposite extreme. They voluntarily 
starved themselves to death, to spare the amount of a weekly 
pension, which they received from their friends, on account of 
their poverty; and at York, of a noted clothier, who had amassed 
nine hundred thousand pounds, and left the world, regretting 
that he had not had time to make up his million. 

About the same time died in London an eminent banker, 
who passed over his own children, and settled his immense 
wealth upon an infant grandson, that the accumulation of a long 
minority might one day constitute his heir the richest subject 
in Europe. 

Street beggars sometimes die, and leave considerable sums 
sewed up in their tattered sleeves; and childless gentry occa- 
sionally endow their cats and dogs with pensions for life. One 
of these lately provided for the maintenance of all the domestic 
animals of his establishment, who are to be taken care of, as long 
as they live, in the different apartments of the mansion house. 

It were superfluous to quote anecdotes from the well known 
and well written history of sir John Elwes, of miserable memo- 
ry, who saved a million of money, but spent his last moments in 
regretting the supposed loss of five guineas and a half and half 
a crown; nor is it worth while to relate how the last lord L 
spent his enormous income in tormenting his neighbours, and 
left the principal to be enjoyed by a man he hated. But I cannot 
forbear to amuse my American readers with the broken win- 
dows and dusty wares of a shop in Fenchurch street, tliat was 





left by a crusty uncle to a bachelor nephew, on condition that 
no woman should ever be maintained in the house. This in- 
junction is strictly complied with by the kindred nephew, who 
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lives in one of the most crowded streets of London, like a her- 
mit in a desert. 2: 

Our English brethren, of the elder branch, are proud of their 
birthright; and look upon us Americans with much of the same 
kind of contempt and aversion, that the heir of a noble family so 
naturally feels towards his younger brothers, who are rising in 
the world, in countries where the equitable distribution of pa- 
ternal inheritance is overruled by the right of primogeniture. 

They hear, with a grudge, of our present freedom from im- 
position, the only advantage their pride will suffer them to sup- 
pose we can possibly have gained by quitting the soil of Britain; 
and they dogmatically pronounce that our happy equality cannot 
last long. “ Your rich merchants, and great landholders,” say 
they, “will soon become nobles: for the relation of landlord and 
tenant will necessarily create distinctions; and your nobles will 
not be long without a king; and a king will support himself, 
with you, as he does every where else, by the olficers of a stand- 
ing army, and the clergy of an established church.”’* 

In vain you reply that titles of honour and hereditary entails 
are forbidden by the constitution—that every member of your 
government is elective, and responsible—that your official sala- 
ries are proportioned to actual duty—that you have no civil list, 








no secret service money, &c. &c. Ke. 

“ No! No!” say courtiers and patriots, churchmen and dis- 
senters, with united voice, “your notions of government are a 
theoretical vision, that can never be realized—political freedom 
is not in the nature of things—do not think yourselves wiser and 
better than every body that ever went before you.” 

Such is the language with which I have often been enter- 
tained at gentlemen’s tables; for in England nobody scruples to 


* Perhaps the superb house, or rather palace, erected at Washington, for 
the president of the United States, may be thought to favour these arguments, 
by the natural tendency of ostentation to create pride and privilege. We may 
learn from the fate of a sister republic, that where there are palaces there will 
be princes. I long to hear that the new president [Thomas Jefferson] may be 
sufficiently democratic to live in a common house, like those of his fellow citi- 
zens, and only make use of the palace, since it is actually erected, and the ma- 
terials would scarcely pay for pulling down, as his Britannic majesty does that 
of St. James’s, upon public occasions of ceremony and parade. 
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amusean American with the errors of his government, and the 
defects of his country; and the rules of the most ceremonious 
politeness are not thought to be infringed by a full display of 
the most captious and overweening nationality. 

But the forms of civility, and the gradations of rank, are ob- 
served with the most precise attention. No gentleman would 
first enter his own door, however necessary it might be, to show 
the way, or to introduce a stranger; and every weli bred guest, 
at a family dinner, is acquainted with the precise distance at 


which he or she should sit from the place of the mistress, at 


the upper end of the table. Yet nobody presumes to be seated 
without express invitation, which is never given in the general 
terms of an American welcome, 

Accordingly the ceremonies of address ascend in due degree 
from the “ Sir” or “* Mister” .of a simple gentleman, familiarly 
polite, to the respectful “ My Lord,” of a nobleman; the distant 
“ Your Grace,” of a.duke; and, with reverence be it spoken, the 
profound, “ May it please your Majesty, or your Royal High- 
ness,” of the king, and his imperial progeny to the second and 
third generation. 

_A footman in livery knocks at a door, with gradations equally 
distinguishable. If he comes alone, on a message, it is a sin- 
gle tap, as light as that of the milkmaid, the pot boy, or the 
shoeblack; if with his mistress, on foot, it is a treble stroke, re- 
peated with spirit; but, if he has jumped from behind a carriage, 
he announces the arrival. of my Lord or my Lady, till the whole 
neighbourhood rings again, with a prolonged tattoo, ending witha 
bang like a clap of thunder. 

I have often been twitted in England with the paucity of ge- 
nius or character in America, and as often replied, without pro- 
ducing conviction, that before the settlement of Pennsylvania, 
the, last colonization that induced considerable numbers at once 
to forsake their native land, we have an equal claim with our 
elder brethren to the merits of the venerable ancestry which will 
ever illustrate the name of Briton. In the hundred years that 
have run out since that time, America has produced a Franr- 
. LIN, in philosophy; a Morris, in finance; and a WasHINGToN, 
great in war—greater in peace. 
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In the art of speaking we seem to have inhaled a breath of 
animation from the aborigines of our country, who from the 
bottom of their native woods, with a blanket upon their left 
shoulder, and their right arm in a shirt sleeve, have so often, 
aver a council fite, astonished the emigrants from polished Eu- 
rope, with the force of their eloquence, and the gracefulness of 
their address. 

In no part of the world are talents for public speaking more 
general than in America; and few can be distinguished for what 
is common to many: indeed, this circumstance is thought to have 
an unfavourable effect upon our public councils; where the pro- 
portion of speakers is generally too great for the seasonable des- 
patch of business. 

| In painting we need not shrink from a comparison with the 
mother country, or indeed any other of the modern schools, 
since we have already produced a WEsT, a Cop.Ley, and a TRum- 
BULL, in history, and a Srvart, in portrait; to say nothing of the 
rising artists, who bid fair to rival their expatriated countrymen, 
upon their native theatre. 

In poetry, to be sure, we have produced nothing worth men- 
tioning; yet poetic talents are by no means rare in America, 
though seldom cultivated beyond the period of youth. But the 
age of poetry is past. Every flower of the field has been al- 
ready gathered; and Britain herself, once so fertile in that 
branch of genius, has produced nothing better than ourselves, 
since her Pores, her Tuomsons, and herGrays, but a solitary 
CowPeER, whose latest compositions have been in print for half 
a century. 

All these (I can venture to say it, without fear of contradic- 
tion) as well as the Humss, the Ropertsons, and the Grpgons 
of history, are more read in America, by equal numbers of peo- 
ple, than they are in England. 

No greater proof need be offered of the more general diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the mass of the people, (however, from 
local causes, and occasional circumstances, particular instances 
of ostensible superiority may be, and really are, much more fre- 
quent in England,) than the three or four to eight or ten daily 
newspapers, that are published in half a dozen of our principal 
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towns, besides weekly journals in places that would be reckoned 
villages in Europe, whilst (granting with all due deference, the 
superiority of London editors) not a second town in England 
supports two papers, though there are six or eight of them which 
contain more people than the capital of the United States of 
America. 

I have often keen told how early Americans lose their teeth, 
how sallow they look, how soon they appear old, how very short- 
lived they are, &c. &c. &c. however little my own appearance, 
and that of most of the young Americans now in London, may 
be thought to favour the deteriorating system; and however, 
small the fair proportion must be of men or women of a hun- 
dred, in a country that had not fifty thousand inhabitants, a hun- 
dred years ago, compared with one that had then nine millions. 

The fact is, that America has actually produced her propor- 
tion of centenarians. One of these, Edward Drinker, who was 
born in a cave where Philadelphia now stands, lived to hear the 
declaration of independence; John Hutton, a native of New York, 
lived to be one hundred and seven; a domestic of the family of 
Penn died lately, at their manor of Pennsbury, aged one hun- 
dred and eight; John Weeks, of New London, reached one hun- 
dred and fourteen; and there is now living { 1799 | near Sunbury, 
in Massachusetts, the second person born there of European pa- 
rents, at the age of one hundred and seventeen.* 

I have been twice told, in genteel companies, that the Ame- 
ricans were descended from a parcel of thieves and cutthroats; 
but I should have treated the illiberal assertion with nothing more 
than the contempt it deserves, if I had not since met with the 
same idea, retailed at length, in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

‘‘ Sir,” said the sturdy professor of English prejudice (in the 
year 769) “they are a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful 
for any thing we allow them short of hanging.” 

Surely the odium of a banished conyict belongs to the coun- 
try which gave him birth, and in which his crimes were com- 


* When Dr. Franklin was in England, he was frequently told that the 
Americans were a short lived race: “ I do not know how that may be,” was 
his usual reply, “as the children of the first settlers are not all dead yet.” 
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mitted; and not to that where he makes atonement for his trans- 
eressions, by repentance and amendment of life. But ignorant, 
indeed, must they be of English history, who can suppose that 
the convicts, that were sent over (some forty or fifty in a year) 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century to the auspicious 
period of the revolution, could contaminate, or characterize, in 
any degree, the posterity of the thousands of sober Christians, 
who, dissenting from the established church, followed Winthrop 
to New England, Calvert to Maryland, and Penn to Pennsylva- 
nia, that they might enjoy in peace the exercise of their reli- 
gious opinions. ‘To say nothing of the episcopal settlement of 
Virginia, among whose founders were many younger brothers of 
noble families; nor of the continual influx of foreigners, attract- 
ed by our exemption from civil and religious tyranny, from eve- 
ry part of Europe, particulariy the states of Holland and the 
principalities of Germany. 

Since the revolution, the natural increase of the United States 
exceeds one hundred and fifty thousand a year, at least twenty 
times as many people’as were vomited upon America, from the 
jails of Britain, while the “ Act” of the mother country was in 
force “ for the better peopling of the colonies.” 

I may be thought to have enlarged too freely about America, 
in the preceding observations; and to have too decidedly adop- 
ted one side of the question: but it will be allowed that the other 
side has never wanted advocates, while the American cause has 
very rarely been espoused, even by our native essayists and 
their ephemeral reviewers. 

A citizen of London, absorbed in the routine of business, 
scarcely knows his next neighbour, or visits his nearest connex- 
ions, except by regular invitation to a periodical dinner, which 
suffices to keep up the ceremonies of hospitality. His civilities 
to strangers are accordingly rare; and he rates them at their full 
value, as conferring a favour on his guest. 

A gentleman at the court end of the town, or a lady of the 
the on, is deemed to have answered all the purposes of ac- 
quaintance by leaving a card at your door, and would be equal- 
ly surprised and importured by a friendly call in return, espe- 
cially of an evening. This intrusion, however, is carefully 
guarded against by being “not at home,” at the door, even 
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though they might have been seen at the window; and the equal- 
ly edifying and important intercourse of high life is reduced te 
the complimentary chitchat of the public dinner, the rout, or 
the card-table. 

There are, however, many literary circles in the metropolis, 
where the innecent pleasures of society are elegantly enjoyed, 
and innumerable useful associations, in which men of active and 
cultivated minds apply their united efforts to the duties of hu- 
manity, the study of the sciences, and the perfection of the arts. 

Nowhere are professional characters more respectable than 
in London—Nowhere is more regard paid to the decencies of 
life—Nowhere is punctuality and honour more strictly adhered 
to—Nowhere is liberality and benevolence more generously 
displayed. 

Londoners of the middle rank and upwards are equally neat 
in their persons and their houses. Not a speck of dirt is suf- 
fered upon any thing; and every domestic conyenience is per- 
fectly understood and enjoyed, without regard to expense. Ser- 
vants here know their business, and are expected to do it with- 
out the oversight of their masters and mistresses; so necessary 
with us, where the general habit of indulgence inclines all 
classes to easy inattention. 

When an English agent for a mercantile house, accustomed 
to the silent and attentive operations of a British counting-house, 
first enters the shop or warehouse of an importer of British dry 
goods, at Philadelphia ox New York, he is astonished to find the 
merchant or trader lolling back in his chair, with a cigar in his 
mouth, and his apprentices dodging one another for amusement 
behind the counter; and he quits the store (as itis called in Ame- 
rica) with a dubious opinion of the responsibility of his cor- 
respondent, which he anxiously entertains till he finds that the 
same apparent inattention to business prevails among all his cus- 
tomers. : 3 

He often finds the dealer from home, enjoying a walk or a 
ride, instead of minding his business; and, when he discovers 
that ease and indulgence do not infallibly lead to ruin, he is 
ready to regret the years of incessant application that he has 
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himself consumed at the desk, or in the warehouse; and before 
he quits America he may get such a relish for present enjoy- 
ment, as to remember with contempt instead of envy, the manu- 
facturer of Manchester cr Birmingham, (I forget which) that 
took his dinner off a stool, in his workshop, denied himself a 
single holiday in twenty years, and left 17,000/. for a grandson 
to spend. “ What a fool you are,”’ said one of our Indians, to a 
European adventurer of this description, ‘ what a fool you are, 
to work like a slave all your days, that your children may be 
idle all theirs.” 

Yet if he has occasion to buy any thing at a shop, he is dis- 
gusted with the careless and often slovenly manner in which 
every thing has been piled away—offended by the inattention of 
the shopman, frequently an idle boy amusing himself with his 
playthings—and provoked by a blunt refusal to send home what 
he has bought and paid for. 

At the tavern or the boarding-house, he frets at the inatten- 
tion of the waiter; and he stares with astonishment where he is 
invited to dine, or to ride out, at the lounge of the foot-boy, or 
the stoop of the coachman, (mostly a negro meanly drest, for 
liveries are rarely giyen in America,) or listens with disgust to 
the friendly intercourse between master and servant, in which 
we so often indulge our domestics, to express and maintain their 


- OWN opinion. 


If he had landed at Boston, he would be ready to laugh at the 
sudden conversion of Tom, Dick and Harry into prophets and 
patriarchs, performing the meanest offices of life under the ve- 
nerable appellations of Nehemiah, Peletiah, Shiubal, Peleg, or 
Job; and he would no longer ridicule his own antiquated Joans 
and Grizzles, after meeting whole sisterhoods of Faiths, Hopes, 
and Charities. 

A shrewd Yorkshireman, who had come over quick and loud, 
once told me that he flattered himself he could easily overreach 
the slowpaced Philadelphians, when he saw them walking about 
their business with an air of unconcern; but it was not long be- 
fore this very man took the benefit of the act of insolvency. 

Another of the same description, who had already learned to 
speak English in the mild tones used in America, told me that 
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he should have to change his note again, on his return, or his 
acquaintances would never be able to hear what he said, and 
to throw off the familiar disinterestedness of American address, 
as he should as soon think of laying hold of a surly mastiff, 
as beginning with indifferent conversation the close and wary 
operations of buying and selling, with men that mount guard 
the moment a customer appears, to avoid a decoy, or to plan 
a surprise—to circumvent or to repel circumvention. But he 
never could persuade himself to accept the general invitation 
of American hospitality, “I shall be glad to see you at my 
house whenever it suits you,” any more than would pre- 
sume to call and take a dinner with a friend in London, without 
express invitation. 

Riding out with me one day, he was amazed at my giving 
the way to a loaded wagon, and equally surprised at the friendly 
salutes that passed between me and almost every body we met, 
when he learned that for the most part we did not know each 
other by name. “ One of our gentlemen’s coaches,” said he, 
‘‘ would keep the road if there was a dozen loaded carts to turn 
out; and if one of these plain-looking farmers was to have the 
assurance to nod to the tyrant within, rolling by in sulky pomp, 
he would be more likely to ask, “ Whose tenant are you, sir?” 
than to return his civilities in kind. The imperious drone would 
require the most obsequious attendance at an inn, and would 
snub the officious landlord that presumed to deliver a senti- 
ment in his presence.’”’-—He longed for the pleasure of seeing 
some of their noblemen morutied with the bluntness of our re- 
publican manners; for he had seen enough of American inns to 
know that such conduct would not go down with our independ- 
ent landlords. 

There is scarcely a month in the year in which there is not 
some raree-show or other exhibited in the streets of London, 
to keep the mobility in a good humour. Sometimes it is the 
lord mayor, setting out in an oldfashioned state coach, accom- 
panied by the sheriffs in their chariots, with the aldermen and 
the city companies in their carriages, to take boat at one stair 
or slip, and be rowed in splendid barges to another; for the pur- 
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pose of taking the oaths of office. Sometimes it is a charity ser- 





mon; and sometimes a city feast, political or patriotic, in honour 
of Charles Fox, St. David, or St. George; sometimes the anniver- 
sary of the sons of the clergy, at St. Paul’s; and sometimes a public 
funeral at Westminster Abbey; sometimes a birthnight ball at 
the palace; and sometimes a review in the park, or the king go- 
ing in state to open or prorogue the two houses of parliament. 

But the mob is not always good-humoured upon such occa- 
sions; and, according to the scarcity of bread, or the success of 
the fleet, they salute the Pageants with groans and hisses, or 
huzzas for church and king. 

On thes@®@Bcasions pickpockets are particularly active, and 
beggars of all descriptions waylay you with assurance, and fol- 
low you with importunity; while innumerable coaches sidle you 
to the wall, and prevent your progress at every corner. 

If you stroll through Moorfields, the grand repository of se- 
cond-hand furniture, or Rag-fair, the general receptacle of cast 
clothing, you will be assailed with a hundred offers to serve you 
with what you do not want; at every public place you are pes- 
tered with hand bills from quack doctors, and patentees of new 
inventions; and in whatever shop you ask for any thing you want, 
they always know better when you are suited than you do your- 
self. 

Yet in the back lanes of the city, and in most of the streets 
and squares of the west end of the town, there are not so many 
passengers as are usual in the streets of Philadelphia: from which 
it appears that the mass of the people, who work for a living, 
are more confined within. Indeed their utmost application will 
but procure a mean and scanty subsistence; and if a handicrafts- 
man were seen in the streets of London, carrying home poultry, 
fish or game, as it often happens with us, it would injure his 
credit as a prudent man, if it did not set him down for a thief, 
since any article of that kind would cost more than the wages of 
a week. 

Even the sirloins of Leadenhall, the boast of every British tra- 
veller, whether he has ever dined upon one or not, nay, the quar- 
ters of yeal, and the sides of mutton, swelling with fat, from 1s. 
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sterling to 18d. a pound, are reserved for the tables of the rich; 
and while the wife of any honest mechanic, under the rank of a 
-master, workman, goes every evening to the chandler’s shop to 
break her hard earned sixpence into a penn’orth of tea, two 
penn’orths of sugar, two penn’orths of bread, and a penn’orth of 
butter, she may be tantalized by the ungrateful sight of the lady 
of a rich citizen, or pensioned courtier, lolling in a gilded cha- 
riot, while her powdered footman brings from the fruiterers a 
peach or a bunch of grapes, that may cost seven shillings, or 
half a guinea a piece. 

This branch of the subject might be enlarged upon to tedi- 
ousness; but the task would be ungrateful: and I trust that the 
excessive inequalities of rank and fortune which prevail in Eng- 
land, have already been sufficiently contrasted with the happy 
mediocrity of our native land. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—MEMOIR ON THE COSACKS. 


Tue Cosacks are the descendents of the ancient warlike co- 
lonies of the Sclavonians, known in history under the name of 
Vsadniqui, or Cavalry. Before the christian era they inhabited 
the borders of the Desna, the Dnieper, and even the borders of 
the Danube. They are now distinguished by different names, 
which are derived from the places of their residence, such as the 
Cosacks of the Don, of Ural, of Siberia, of the Black Sea, of 
Little Russia, Zaporoskye, Tchongonewskie, &c. &c. But they 
all resemble each other in manners and character, are mutually 
descended from the same people, profess the same religion, that 
of the Greek church, from which the efforts of the catholic mis- 
sionaries have not been able to seduce them; and in short, differ 
scarcely in any thing but dress. 

They have been at all times distinguished for their military 


exploits. They formed the best, and indeed the principal part, 
of the flower of the army of John Sobiesky, when he raised the 
siege of Vienna,which would have certainly fallen into the hands 


of the Turks, had he not vanquished and driven them back. The 
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celebrated Jermak, with a handful of Cosacks, subdued, in 1580, 
one half of Asia and Siberia, and conquered several numerous 
tribes. In 1653, the Cosacks placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of Alexis Michaelowitz, czar of Russia; since which 
time, instead of being subject sometimes to Poland and at others 
to Turkey, they have been faithfully attached to Russia; have 
rendered her eminent services, and at all times proved them- 
selves the true descendents of the victorious Sclavonians. As 
they occupy chiefly the frontiers of Russia, they serve as a bar- 
rier against the sudden incursions of the plundering tribes near 
Mount Caucasus. . 

The annexed engraving represents a Cosack of the Don in 
his military dress, on setting out for the army. These Cosacks 
inhabit the vast and fertile plains along the banks of the Don, 
the Dnieper, the Medvedija, &c. They live in large villages, 
pass their time in content and abundance, and are passionately 
fond of horses, of which they have great numbers, as well as 
numerous flocks. In general the Cosacks are handsome, robust, 
and strong; the women are also very handsome. 

During a long time the Zaporoskye Cosacks lived together 
without admitting women into their community, and, like the 
knights of Malta, esteemed it their duty to attack and ravage 
the Turkish territories. The government has, to this day, left 
them the liberty of making their own laws and governing them- 
selves. They therefore form a sort of republic, and choose their 
own officers, except the first hetman, who is named by the em- 
peror, and whose residence is fixed at Tcherkask. 

The Cosacks of the Don were for a long time on an equality 
with each other, until the year 1770; at which time their chiefs, 
as a reward for the services which they had rendered against the 
Turks, received the rank of officers of the line, and were deco- 
rated with military orders. From the highest to the lowest, every 
individual enjoyed the same share of land, the same privilege, 
and an equal liberty; and the only titles to authority were the 
affections, the confidence, and the choice of their companions. 
It often happened that the same person who commanded in chief 
in the first campaign, performed the duties of a common soldier 
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in the second. All those who are in active service receive the 
same pay as the other troops of Russia. 

The population of the Don Cosacks amounts to 300,000 souls. 
Their troops are divided into 119 colonies or regiments. The 
age at which every Cosack is deemed fit for service, is between 
fifteen and fifty. During that period, his name is registered, 
and he is always bound to be ready to march at the orders of 
the sovereign or when his turn arrives, and to equip and arm 
himself at his own expense, and provide himself with two hor- 
ses. Although they supply at this moment to the Russian em pire 
only forty thousand men, they can, in case of necessity, easily 
double that number. A fine regiment of Cosack guards has 
lately been formed by the empire out of the finest looking men, 
who are very richly dressed. From the earliest age, the young 
‘Cosack delights in being on horseback, in exercising his body, 
and accustoming it to every movement: to bend under his horse 
at full gallop,to manage his pike, which, like the tomahawk of the 
Indians, is his constant companion, and to shoot at a mark with 
his gun and bow. On holidays, this last is the occupation of the 
young and old; and sometimes whole regiments meet to enjoy this 
favourite diversion. The Cosack horses have a heavy and worn- 
down air, but are quite the reverse when in action. None are then 
more lively, bold, strong, and easy to manage. A Cosack will 
leap with his horse from the steepest bank into a deep and rapid 
river; will traverse dry and burning sands, or cross the thickest 








forests covered with snow. The best Turkish cavalry, mount- 
ed on the finest coursers of Anatolia, have never been able to 
sustain their first shock, and when pursued are always overtaken 
by them. The first Cosack you meet will offer to sell you the 
horse of any Turkish trooper whom he may distinguish at a dis- 
tance before the enemy’s camp. He will set out with the rapidity 
of lightning, and certainly reach and bring him to you.* 


* Several anecdotes of this kind are related; but we will content ourselves 
with repeating what occurred to general Milazadovitz, during the last cam- 
paign against the Turks, at his victorious entry into Bucharest. As he was 
crossing, at the head of his troops, a part of the city where the Turks still 
made resistance, a Turk mounted on a fine Arabian horse, galloped up and 
fired a pistol at him. The ball grazed him slightly; but the general, without 
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Suworoff showed his regard for the Cosacks by often assum-~ 
ing their dress, riding horses like theirs, speaking their lan- 
guage, and always being accompanied by some one of them. 
He understood too well the art of war, and was too good a judge 
of military merit not to have a reason for this partiality. He 
knew that these men, who are plunderers, and even burdensome, 
when they fight in their ancient manner, when reduced to dis- 
cipline and order, unite all the good qualities of a soldier: brave, 
dexterous, patient, faithful, full at once of resignation and ardor; 
and capable of every species of military service. It is, however, 
particularly as light troops that they excel. Their frugality, 
their disregard of the extremes of heat and cold, which they sup- 
port night and day in the open air, the smallness of their bag- 
gage, which consists oniy of the clothes they wear, their agility 
as horsemen, and the activity of their horses, who can subsist on 
any thing that grows: all these qualities place the Cosacks among 
the best troops of the world. Suworoff understood this. He con- 
tributed more than any other person to give them a proper 
standing in the Russian army; and foreigners have more than 
once experienced the uses to which he could apply them. In the 
late wars since 1778, the Cosacks have proved, in spite of all the 
prejudices of foreigners, that they can not only cope with regu- 
lar troops, but are able to attack the strongest intrenchments, 
and mount victoriously to the assault. 

We have thus far considered the Cosacks only as a brave and 
martial people, and endeavoured to explain their merit and as- 
certain their relative rank among other military nations. Our 
impartiality now obliges us to add, that, considered as an en- 
lightened people, they are far from being on a level with the 
civilized inhabitants of Europe. Limited, however, as is their 
knowledge, and though the sciences are as yet in their infancy 
among the Cosacks, they already possess writers and poets. Of 
these we will mention only Simon Klinovsky, born in 1724, 


losing his presence of mind, turn-d to the nearest Cosack, and ordered him to 


follow the Turk. This was sufficient: the order was instantly executed, and 


the Tark brought back a prisoner with his horse. 
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whose manuscript works on the greainess of the soul and ow 
truth, are preserved in the imperial library, and contain very 
noble sentiments and much fine poetry. It is said that he en- 
joyed among his countrymen the same esteem and reputation 








which were once possessed by the sages of Greece; that like 
the inspired Pythia, he delivered in verse his wise counsels to 
his friends; and that strangers came from all parts to hear him. 
The song called The departure of the Cosack, which is deemed 
by the ladies so beautiful, and which is translated into several 
languages, is the composition of Klinovsky, the amiable pupil of 
nature, but to whom art had unfortunately given no assistance. 
Under the reign of the emperor Alexander, gymnasiums and 
schools have been established among the Cosacks, who have been 
found to possess the happiest dispositions,* and an astonishing 
degree of intelligence.t | P. Sy—n. 


THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LIFE OF PIETRO DA CORTONA. 


Tue two illustrious painters, whose lives have already been 
noticed, are called the founders of the two schools distinguished 
by the names of the Roman and the Florentine. They are so 
denominated, not because they were the earliest, but the most 
eminent painters. Of the Florentine school, Angelo was the mas- 
ter. He was distinguished for boldness of design. Nature was 
expanded and enlarged, and in short made the vehicle of strong 


* The Cosacks of Siberia are usually the interpreters for the savages of that 
country; and some of them understand several of the dialects of those people: 
They are also the best guides over the dreary forests and deserts of Siberia. 

t Nature has gifted them with an exquisite sense of sight and hearing, 
similar to those of the American Indians, who can discover the tracks of their 
enemies with a surprising sagacity, and from the confused prints of their feet, 
calculate their numbers, and the time of their passing. The Cosack, by apply- 
ing his ear to the ground, will tell, from the hollow sound, the distance and 
the number of a body of cavalry. 
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and energetic conceptions. Where astonishment is the passion 
invoked, little or no homage can be paid to the altar of the 
Graces. Vehement attitudes, such as served to display to advan- 
tag: a knowledge of anatomy, were adopted. The character of 
this school comprised strength, sublimity, and grandeur; and is 
thought to have incorporated toe liberally the principles of 
sculpture with those of painting. 

Of the earlier Florentine painters, Cimabue is reported to 
have the honour of restoring the art in Italy. His picture of 
the Madonna was much admired, where the virgin was seen with 
her infant in her lap seated in her chair, supported by six full 
erown angels, all of them less in stature than the child. Giotto, 
his pupil, excelled in attitude, in the natural foldings of the dra- 
pery, in expressing the passions by the face, and was not en- 
tirely ignorant of the art of foreshortening. Masaccio, intro- 
duced the study of living nature, instead of the cold and lifeless 
models of sculpture. Paolo Uccello was the first who gave an 
ideal depth to his works, by his superior knowledge of perspec- 
tive. Filippo Lippi, the elder, gave a boldness and grandeur to 
his figures before unknown. 

The anatomy of the human body now began to be consulted, 
in which Paolo Juolo distanced all his competitors. In his contest 
of Hercules and Antzus, this superiority was strongly displayed. 
Baldovinetti excelled in portrait-painting. In his picture of the 
Queen of Sheba on a visit to Solomon, by one of those violent 
anachronisms for which the painters of that age were so remark- 
able, he introduced the features. of Lorenzo di Medici. An- 
drea Da Castagna first attempted paintings in oil; and Luca 
Signarelli peculiarly excelled in drawing naked figures. Such 
was the state of this delightful art, when Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo Da Vinci established the Florentine school. 

Leonardo Da Vinci was both the cotemporary and the riva} 
of Angelo. He was a man of universal genius, and of such un- 
bounded versatility of research, that he was unable to give his 
attention undivided to the pencil. Whatever science, whatever 
pursuit, occupied his attention, he analyzed with an ardor that 
knew no restraint; and thus was his mind continually summoned 
from his favourite pursuit. The pencil, the chissel, the pen and 
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the sword: were familiar to his hand. Profoundly versed in the 
knowledge of anatomy and mathematics, with a taste for poetry 





also, fascinating in his manners, rich and brilliant in remark, he 
sparkles upon us in such a variety of hues, that it is difficult to 
determine, amidst so many lights, which individual lustre par- 
takes of the most brilliancy. The consequence is what might 
well be expected, that his works are, for the most part, incom- 
plete ; he began many things, and accomplished little. Of this 
his famous piece, representing the last supper, is a striking evi- 
dence. The disciples are portrayed with countenances com- 
posing different groups of sorrow, fear, astonishment: and the 
sly and treacherous Judas exhibits a powerful contrast, where 
the eye immediately recognises the traitor. But to the everlast- 
ing regret of all admirers of the graphic art, the head of our 
Saviour is left unfinished in the group. 

Of the Florentine school, Andrea Del Sarto excelled in fres- 
co and oil painting. One of his most celebrated pieces is deno- 
minated the Preaching of St. John in the wilderness. The coun- 
tenance of the Saint is sunburnt, expressive of a life led in the 
desert. Some of his followers are listening with deep attention, 
some with astonishment, some with conviction. The whole is 
remarkable for correct outline, elegance of disposition and well 
disposed drapery. He likewise finished a painting, the head and 
hands of which were from the pencil of Raphael, and the dra- 
pery by Julio Romano, which was executed with such skill, and 
so well did he adopt the style of both, that he even deceived 
Romano himself. 

To this painter succeeded Daniel De Volterra. He ren- 
dered himself illustrious by his painting called the Descent from 
the Cross, in the Trinita del Monte. The figure of our Saviour 
is executed in the best manner of Michael Angelo: a model of 
expression, style, and breadth. 

Fra Bartolomeo was likewise an eminent painter of this 
school: and his Assumption of the Virgin is considered as a 
spiendid and awful instance of the union of character, expres- 
sion, and effect, thut by their combined efforts produce one de- 
cided whole. Christopher Allori was justly distinguished for 
the gracefulness of his design and fine colourings. 
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Of the paintings of this school, the only one of which an en- 
eraving can now be procured, is the annexed, called the Marri- 
age of St. Catharine, from the hand of Pietro da Cortona. The 
two heads of the females have a pleasing character, and are 
dressed with elegance and taste. The draperies have affected 
attitudes, and are pronounced too heavy and monotonous. The 
figures are of a natural size; the design is elegant, and the co- 
louring vigorous. 

This eminent artist, named Pietro Barreiini, was born at Cor- 
tona, in the year 1580. He manifested an early genius for the 
pencil, and with that veiw left his native place for Florence. Re- 
duced to the last extremity by his poverty, he connected himself 
with a scullion boy, a native of Cortona, who was in the service 
of Cardinal Sachetti. He was received by him with every de- 
monstration of penurious hospitality, and shared the straw on 
which this son of poverty was accustomed to slecp. For two 
years they supported themselves together on what the refuse of 
the kitchen afforded. Pietro was not insensible of such kind- 
ness: he filled the garret of his hospitable host with his draw- 
ings, the only requital which it was then in his power to offer. 

Poverty however was unable to subdue his enterprising ge- 
nius. He struggled with his antagonist with that persevering 
industry which is almost an infallible omen of future success. 
At times he supported himself solely on bread, and studied in 
a distant city. When the shades of night overtook him, we be- 
hold this child of misfortune sleeping under a portico, waiting 
only till the dawn of day for the resumption of his labours. 

Accident at last threw one of these drawings into the hands 
of Cardinal Sachetti. Struck with their uncommon merit, he 
immediately busied himself in inquiries concerning their author, 
and at length discovered him in an insulated convent, where 
some compassionate monks had employed him to copy a picture 
of Raphael, and, to remunerate him, allowed him a lodging and 
a seat at the second table. 

The Cardinal immediately received him with the most hos- 
pitable complacency, benevolently granted him a pension, and 
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placed him in the school of one of the most eminent painters in 
Rome. To the honour of Pietro it must be recorded, that great. 
as his. obligations were to the munificent Cardinal, he never for- 
got those which he owed to the poor scullion, who was the first 
to rejoice at the present prosperous change in the circumstances 
of his friend, and in the fortune which he subsequently amassed. 
We hope that it is not improper to pause here for a moment, 
and to dwell with delight on those small links which bind the 
destiny of man—events apparently fortuitous when they happen, 
are plainly afterwards seen to be guided by an overruling Pro- 
vidence ; which illustrate the truth of Shakspeare’s remark— 


There ’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will. 


The events that led to the prosperity of our artist are, first, 
the connexion he formed with this poor scullion, a circumstance 
that poverty appeared only to have brought about, and the alli- 
ance which this scullion had with the subsequent munificent 
patron of Pietro. To these are added others, that the cardinal 
should possess a taste for the pencil, and should enjoy in con- 
nexion with his opulence aliberal and munificent heart. Thus 
does Fortune, while she hoards up treasures, become, by the 
secret workings of divine wisdom, the admirer and the patroness 
of humble and suffering genius. 

Our artist did not attempt to rival the great masters of the 
Florentine school in the peculiar points of their excellence. De- 
clining a contest so unequal, he contented himself with bending 
the powers of his mind to the humbler departments of the art. 
He studied, with great attention, disposition, or the art of making 
all his figures subservient to one grand object. With this view 
he departed from the principles inculcated by his masters, as 
well as what has been delivered down from Grecian models, and 
multiplied the forms upon his canvass. All these were so judi- 
ciously disposed, as to heighten our interest in the painter’s 
main design; and to that they were cautiously restricted. The 
scholars of Cortona were, like him, unsparing of their groups; 
but they did net, in imitation of him, study the art of disposition. 
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Their figures appear, therefore, so many insulated individ uals; 
and the attention is broken, dispersed, and divided. But dispo- 
sition is not the only point of Cortona’s excellence. He studied 
likewise with great success chiaro obscuro, or the art of giving, 
by strong «asses of light and shade, a bold relief to his figures. 
Cardinal Borghese employed Pietro to decorate the walls of his 
palace with his pencil. He painted landscapes, where not only 
the scenery, but the fruit on the trees, were admirably wrought. 
It was touched by a bold and free hand; and the fruit appeared 
in so bold a relief, it seemed to invite the hand no less than the 
eye of the spectator. ) 

The Palace Pitti, at Florence, (so called from the name of 
the unfortunate merchant who ruined himself in the fifteenth 
century by erecting it) received the decorations of his pencil. 
While he was empioyed, in representing on the walls the iron 
age, the face of a weeping infant constituted one of the group. 
Prince Ferdinand, on entering the room, exclaimed—* How well 
that child cries!’ “ Has your matesty a wish,” answered Pietro, 
“ to see how easy it is to make this child laugh? Behold, I will 
prove it in an instant.” So saying, he gave the contour of the 
mouth a concave turn downwards, instead of the convex up- 
wards, which it before had, and with no alteration in the upper 
part of the face, the child seemed ready to suffocate with laughter. 
After he had so amused his royal guest by this specimen of his 
skill, he restored the altered features, and went on with his work. 

The Palazzo Barberini was likewise ornamented with some 
of Pietro’s productions ;. and it was there that he finished an 
apotheosis of Urban. Under such auspices he acquired tame 
and fortune, and died in the year 1640, and in the fiftieth year of 
his age. 

This outline, faint and imperfect as it is, may serve to encou- 
rage youthful genius to persevere, and never to despond: per- 
haps the very moment of despair may be the crisis of good for- 
tune—a moment which if abandoned may depart forever, and 
leave such hopeless despondency to the destiny it merits. It is 
further a warning to the opulent, not to slight the notice of im- 
ploring and indigent genius. How many, like Pietro, may be 
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doomed to perish in obscurity for the want of such assistance ; 
and how profitably is expended that gratuity from which such 
consequences result. 


LIFE OF JULIO ROMANO. 

Of the Roman school, Julio Romano excelled in loftiness 
and energy of thought, but was deficient in delicacy and purity 
of taste. With uncommon powers of expression, he united a 
decided attachment to distortion and grimace. Francisco Pri- 
Maticio propagated the conceptions of his master. Julio, by the 
aid of Nicolo, loaded the palaces of Francis the first, with my- 
thologic and allegoric works, in frescoes, celebrated for an ener- 
gy and depth of tone. Polydoro’s style was formed Gn the basis 
of the purest antique; but it was renderéd, by the study of the 
Roman basso relievos too monumental. Michael Angelo Ame- 
rigi, surnamed I] Carravagio,was eminent for the dark and mourn- 
ful sobriety of his colouring. 

Sachi was one of the most eminent in fresco. He studied 
all the artists, but copied none. A strong competition was main- 
tained between him and Pietro, both men of great genius, and 
both of extraordinary abilities. He excelled in beauty of figure, 
appropriate drapery, and delicacy of disposition. His principal 
painting was an allegorical figure of divine wisdom, distinguish- 
ed for grandeur of design and sweetness of colouring. He also 
excelled in perspective. 

Carlo Maratti was celebrated for the loftiness of his de- 
signs, the clearness and brilliancy of his colouring, and tender 
and delicate carnations. He excelled likewise in the ornaments 
he bestowed on the head, and his judicious disposition of the 
hair. His best painting was the representation of the Virgin in 
the church of Sienna. The drapery cast in broad folds was ele- 
gant, and the colouring excellent. Another of his pieces repre- 
sented the flight of our Saviour into Egypt. The head of the 
Virgin was of a noble character, but that of Joseph unworthy of 
the artist’s pencil. 

The annexed engraving represents the nativity of our Savi- 
our, a work deservedly ranked amongst the most celebrated com- 
positions of Julio Romano. The attitude of the Virgin is full of 
dignified simplicity; and the head of Joseph is boldly por- 
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trayed. The countenance of our Saviour has a smile of sweet- 
ness; but it appertains more properly to the face of a child 
two or three years old, than to a newly born infant. In the back 
ground an angel appears, announcing the miracle to the shep- 
herds. 


nisms. 


But there are in the composition two glaring anachro- 
St John is represented as attending the nativity in the 
character of a man twenty-five or thirty years old. And how 
the soldier who pierced the side of our Saviour could attend on 
an occasion like the present, remains to be accounted for. 

_ There is seen in this painting all the correctness, vigor, 
and dignity so characteristic of the pencil of Romano. It was 
painted on wood of the natural size, and decorated originally 
the chapel of Isabella Boschetta, in the church of St. Antony, 
of Mantua. 
First. After the death of that unfortunate monarch, it was sold 
at public sale, for five hundred pounds sterling, to Jabach, a cele- 
brated amateur, and was afterwards purchased by the King of 
France. 


It passed afterwards into the hands of Charles the 


The painter himself merits a more detailed notice. 
When the pencil was deprived of one of its brightest orna- 
ments, by the death of Raphael, Julio Romano still survived, 
who, with a large portion of the genius, possessed the entire 
confidence of his master. He was employed by him in works 
of the ¢reatest importance, in the pontifical apartments. These 
were painted by Romano after Raphael’s designs, more particu- 
larly those which delineated the creation of Adam, the building 
of the ark, and the discovery of Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter. 
He further finished a great part of the stories in the palace of 
Augustino Chigi, of whom mention has already been made, 
which was designed by his master. Raphael was an admirable 
architect; and Romano took so much delight in drawing his 
plans. for churches, palaces, &c. that he at last became an emi- 
nent architect himself. In short, such confidence did Raphael 
place in the subject of the present memoir, that on his death he 
was appointed his heir, in conjunction with Giovan Francissio, 
with this proviso, a still more decisive proof of confidence, that 
they should finish the works which he had left incomplete. Much 


fo their honour, they faithfully performed this melancholy duty. 
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Romano excelled ali the other scholars of Raphael, in de- 
sign, invention and colouring, and peculiarly in his knowle¢ 
of antique. 

Cardinal Giulian de Medici, preparing to construct a palace 
on the Marti Mario, a site that commanded a beautiful and varie- 
gated prospect of the Tiber, and of the country adjacent, em- 
ployed Romano as the architect, who executed his trust so 
faithfully, and so much to the admiration of all, that it was sup- 
posed to have been modelled by Raphael himself. 

When Cardinal Gulian was elected to the papal chair, under 
the name of Clement the 7th, it was a day of jubilee for the art- 
ists, who, during the administration of his predecessor, lan- 
guished and repined for want of patronage. They were em- 
ployed to finish the hall of Constantine; and Romano peculiarly 
distinguished himself, where that monarch is represented as 
addressing his soldiers. In the air, a cross is made to appear, 
with these words inscribed—ZJn hoc signo vinces—a device at 
once both beautiful and allegoric, which, while it expresses the 
power and prosperity of the hero, ascribes them to the agency 
and superintendence of that system of worship he had so re- 
cently embraced. 

On the other side of the hall, was represented a battle. 
fought near Ponte Molli, where Constantine routed Maxentius. 
The various and awfully impressive attitudes of the dying and 
the wounded, of both horsemen and footmen, are almost pre- 
eminent for design, and have been a model for almost all battles 
ever since. The artist displayed to great advantage his ac- 
quaintance with the pillars of Trajan and Antoninus, whence 
he borrowed the habit, arms, and ensigns of his piece. Amidst 
all this confusion, consternation, and rout, Maxentius appears in 
the act of flying from the battle across the Tiber on horseback. 

On the chimney is drawn St. Peter’s church in prospective, 
where the pope, assisted by all the cardinals and prelates of the 
church, are employed in singing high mass. Constantine on his 
knees, and at the feet of the sovereign pontiff, presents the keys 
of Rome, intimating that the emperor had endowed the churck 
with those domains. 
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The marquis of Montano, intending to erect a new palace, 
regmested the holy father to recommend an artist, who was com- 
petent to the design and superintendence of the building. The 
choice at last fell upon Romano, who, on his arrival, was re- 
ceived by the duke with every testimony of respect for his ge- 





nius, and shared largely his munificence. He was led to the 
duke’s pleasure grounds, and showed the place where his patron 
desired his palace to be built, without disturbing or molesting 
ihe remains of an old wall adjacent to the spot. Romano im- 
mediately formed the design of making that wall an integral 
part in the building, which he executed so much to the satis- 
faction ef the duke, that he resolved to have the whole building 
finished in that manner. The palace was built square, and had 
within a great court, in which were four cross entries, with the 
ceiJings all in fresco. 

On the walls were drawn the marquis’s dogs, designed by 
our artist, and finished by his scholar Rinaldo Montano. Ano- 
ther room, where ceilings are divided into compartments of 
stucco, is decorated with a series of paintings of the story of 
Cupid and Psyche. Cupid espouses Psyche, in the presence of 
the assembled deities ; and here the artist has displayed to the 
greatest advantage his skill in the difficult and delicate art of 
foreshortening his figure. A form not a foot long, appears to 
be three or four feet, when seen from the ground. On the side 
of the room the same story is continued in fresco. A beautiful 
figure of Psyche appears in a bath, perfectly naked, attended by 
several little Cupids, who are busily employed in rubbing the 
moisture from her limbs. 

Another wall presents us with a table loaded with a rich and 
luxurious banquet, which the Graces are adorning with flowers. 
Bacchus, Silenus, and several Bacchantes, are singing and play- 
ing on musical instruments. Psyche, retired at a small distance 
from this riot, is waited on by several women of excellent beau- 
ty—Phoebus, drawn in a car of four horses, approaches to en- 
liven the day, while a lovely Zephyr is drawn naked upon the 
clouds, deeply engaged in attempering the atmosphere to this 
favourite of Cupid and the gods. 
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While the eye of the spectator is charmed and delighted by 
such a group of delightful objects, he is called upon to witness 
another freak of capricious genius, rendered more strong and 
impressive by the contrasts it exhibits. Romano built another 
apartment, to correspond with the painting he designed. The 
interior was composed of gross rustic work; and the stones, al- 
though piled with consummate art, appeared to be thrown toge- 
ther by chance, and ready at every moment to fall from their 
places. 

Here was painted the war of Jupiter andthe giants. In one 
part the gods are seen flying in consternation from their invading 
foes; but Jupiter alone, amidst all this alarm, preserves, by the 
serenity of his countenance, the character of Omnipotence. On 
the other side are seen the giants routed and discomfited, some 
retreating for protection to a grotto, made dark and hollew, to 
render the deception more perfect, some overwhelmed by rocks 
and. mountains; these ponderous masses are seen suspended 
over the heads of others, who are springing from the inevitable 
ruin, while the rest are crushed by the fall of pillars and tem- 
ples. Pluto, alarmed by this uproar, flies in a car drawn by fiery 
horses to the centre of the earth for protection. 

There is a little analogy between this freak of the pencil, 
and the following lines from Homer: 


“ Deep in the dreary regions of the dead, 

Tl’ infernal monarch rear’d his horrid head : 

Leap’d from his throne, lest Neptune’s arms should lay 
His deep dominions open to the day; 

And let in light upon those dire abodes, 

Abhorr’d by men, and dreadful e’en to gods.” 


The colouring is from the hand of Rinaldo Montuano, and 
so judiciously managed by the strong masses of light and shade, 
that a room only fifteen yards in extent, appears of immense 
compass. 

While Romano was thus engaged, the river Po broke its 
boundaries, and overflowed the greater part of the city. By the 
command of the duke, he caused all that part of the city so de- 
luged to be taken down, and upon their ruins new buildings to 
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be erected, out of the reach of the water. The whole city was 
almost thus rebuilt by Romano. 

He executed for the duke’s palace a series of paintings, com- 
memorative of the principal-events of the Trojan war—A Ma- 
donna travelling to Egypt—Joseph holds his ass by the halter, 
and some angels pull down the boughs of a date tree, for the 
infant to gather fruit—Romulus nursed by a she-wolf.—Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto, dividing the empire of the heavens, earth, 
and sea amongst themselves.—The Nativity of St. John the Bap- 
tist—and the Meeting of Hannibal and Scipio, in the presence 
of their two armies, on the banks of a river. 

He is reported tojhave made more designs than several horses 
would be able to carry, and to have been so admirable a painter 
and architect, that every sort of design was familiar to him. 
The duke maintained the strictest friendship for Romano to 
his death—an event that affected our artist so much, that he 
would have immediately left Montano, had net his brother, the 
Cardinal, exerted every mode of courteous endearment and so- 
licitation, to change his purpose. 

When Angelo exhibited at Rome his painting called the Last 
Judgment, Romano, wishing to enter the lists of competition, 
chose the subject of our Saviour’s calling Peter and Andrew 
from their nets to become his disciples; and his Cartoon, which 
was painted by his best scholar, Perino Guroini, was executed 
with such diligence and force, it is pronounced the best pro- 
duction of his hands. - 

The chief architect of St. Peter’s church dying, it became a 
question of much debate amongst the superintendents, what 
person should succeed to that office. Julio was at last appoint- 
ed, and anxious as he was to accept, he was deterred from fear 
of offending the Cardinal, who would by no means consent, and 
by the remonstrances of his wife, who was also averse. While 
he was thus wavering, he was attacked with a violent malady, 
and expired in the fifty-fourth year of his age, in the year 1546. 
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THE DRAMA. 


In the year 1811, says a Paris Journal, of the first of January 
1812, there have been performed on the different theatres of 
the capital, one hundred and sixty new pieces. 

At the Imperial Academy of Music, (the French Opera) five: 
of which three were operas and two ballets. The operas were 
the Triumph of Mars, Sophocles, and the Amazons, none of which 
obtained a distinguished success. 

At the French theatre, nine, viz. two tragedies, Mahomet the 
Second, which the author withdrew at the eighth representation, 
but which will be resumed after some changes; Hannibal, a piece 
which failed yesterday. Only one comedy in five acts, called the 
Mania for Independence, which has experienced a total failure— 
two comedies in three acts, which shared the same fate; and four 
small pieces, of which three were hissed. 

At the Comic Opera, twelve: three pieces of three acts, three 
of two, and six of a single act. In this number, there were four 
failures; and none of them had a flattering reception. 

At the Odeon, eighteen. The quantity was substituted for 
quality. The Old Aunt of Picard is, however, well spoken of. 

At the Opera Buffa, seven. 

At the Vaudeville, twenty-four: of which only four or five yet 
remain. 

At the Varieties, twenty-one: among which is the monstrous 
Ogress. The list of this theatre, however, is gradually purifying. 
~ Atthe Ambigu Comique, eleven: of which seven were melo- 
dramas. 


At the Gaiety, seventeen: of which nine were melo-dramas.” 


At the Gymnastic Games, eight pantomimes. 

At the Olympic Circus, eleven. 

At the Foreign Games, seventeen. 

In the year 1810 there were represented only 150 new pieces. 

ding: 

An ordinance of the police, says the same journal, concerning 
the interior and exterior police of the theatres, contains the fol- 
lowing regulations: 
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No theatre can be opened in the city of Paris, unless the 
managers have previously complied with the formalities, and are 
provided with the authorities required by law. 

No theatre shall be opened until it has been clearly proved 
that the building is constructed in a solid manner; that the pro- 
per precautions in case of fire have been taken; and that nothing 
is suffered to remain under the porticoes or the entries that can 
in any manner impede the circulation. 

Every theatre at present opened, or to be opened in future, 
shall be instantly closed, if the managers neglect for a single day 
to keep the reservoirs full of water, and the pumps in good con- 
dition, and to superintend the persons who must be constantly 
ready to give assistance in case of accident. 

The managers shall not distribute more tickets than the num-. 
ber of persons whom the theatre can contain. 

It is enjoined on the managers to cause to be closed exactly, 
during the whole time of the representation, the doors commu- 
nicating from the body of the theatre to the stage, the green 
room, or the boxes of the artists; in which no person, not belong- 
ing to the theatre, shall be introduced. 

It is expressly forbidden, for any person to sell again, to the 
public, tickets precured from the proper officers of the theatre, 
or to sell, at all, tickets which come from any other source. 

It is forbidden to talk or walk about in the lobbies during the 
representation, in such a way as to disturb the order of the house. 

It is also forbidden to disturb the tranquillity of the specta- 
tors by noises, either of applause or disapprobation before the 


curtain rises or between the acts. 


No one shali keep on his hat while the curtain is up; and in 
the great theatres, no one shall, during the whole representation, 
keep on his hat after the curtain has once risen. 

There shall not be employed in the public service, at the en- 
trance of the theatres, any but officers known,to the police, and 
who shall wear a plate of brass, with the number of their per- 
mission and the theatre to which they belong engraved on it. 

As a specimen of the daily theatrical amusements of the 
French capital, we select, from one of the late journals, the fol- 
Ipwing advertisement of the principal theatres. 
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Sunday, December 8, 1811. 


The Imperial Academy of Music.—Iphigenia in Aulis, and 
the Dansomania. 

TheFrench Theatre.—Eugenia and the Pretty Farmer’s wife. 

Imperial Comic Opera——Formerly and to day, The Lottery 
Ticket, The Dress of Grammont. - 

Theatre of the Empress ——The Project of Wisdom, The In- 
nocent Woman, The Family Picture. 

Vaudeville—Laujon, The Exile of Rochester, The two 








Edmons. 

Variety —A Mourning of Former Times, The Inhabitant of 
the Barreus. 

Gaiety.—Ricket with the Tuft, Joseph Leopold. 

The Ambigu Comique.—Clara, The White Pilgrim. 

The Gymnastic Games.—The Knights of the Round Table, 
The White Hermits. 

Tivole.—Ball. 

Coliseum.—Ball. [Price about 37} cents. | 


EPISTOLARY.—FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 


We have’ been favoured with the following very interesting original letter 
from Dr. Beattie, to the Rev. Dr. Charles Nesbit, late Principal of the Col- 


lege at Carlisle. | 
Peterhead, July 2, 1792. 


DEAR SIR, 

I cannot tell you how much I am gratified by your very 
kind remembrance of me, and how much I have been entertain- 
ed by your two excellent letters. Be assured, that though a 
dilatory writer, I am not conscious of any diminution in my af- 
fection for you; that I often think of you; and that, when I meet 
with any of our common friends, I often speak of you in terms 
which you would not dislike. For reasons that will occur to’ . 
yourself, I cannot give a particular detail of the reflections sug- 
gested by the very interesting information with which you have 
favoured me: I shall only say, that it coincides exactly with the 
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- conjectures I had formed, and the intelligence I have received 
from some others; and that my principles on the subject in 
question are the same with yours.—You are pleased to speak 
faveurably of the first volume of Elements of Moral Science; 
the second is now in the hands of the printer: I will endeavour 
to send you both. What I have said, in the second, on the sla- 
very of the negroes, and on the principles of politics, will not 
please every body: but I have honestly given the sentiments 
which I have been teaching and pondering for thirty years and 
upwards: and they are sentiments, in which, the more I see and 
hear of this changeable world, I am the more confirmed.—I need 
not give you any of the public news of this country: you will see 

all that in the newspapers. Our national prosperity is just now 

greater than I have ever known it; and nothing is wanting to 

make us a very happy people, but a right sense of that pros- 

perity, and gratitude to that good Providence who bestows it. 

But we are evil and unthankful; and too many of us are not only 

discontented, but turbulent. Both in religion and in politics, 

we are pestered with foolish theories, the effect of levity and 

ignorance. If we would read more Greek and Latin and less 

French, more histories and fewer novels, and if we would speak 

less and think more, it would be a good thing for us. The theo- 

ries of the present time often put me in mind of that old sophist 

(you will remember his name though I do not) who took it upon 

him to give Hannibal a lecture on the military art. The harangue 

was much admired by the author, and such of his audience as 

knew nothing of practical tactics: the Carthaginian bluntly said, 
that he never before had met with a blockhead so ignorant and 

so conceited. 

You will be glad to hear, that my sister and her son and 
daughter are in their usual health: my brother-in-law, now in 
his 86th year, though he has been confined to bed these five years, 
eats well, and sleeps well, and is perfectly easy, contented and 
happy. Our old friend Thomson died last winter of afever. Tis 
son, who is in a very thriving way, offered to supply him with 
as much gin and porter as he could swallow; but the heroic 
Charles wandered from alchouse to alehouse, and tippled to the 


end of the chapter. 
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' Of myself I have nothing good to say. That old vertigo in 
my head (as you have often told me) will never leave me till 
I am dead.- But I have so many other complaints that I cannot 
expect to be long here. About eighteen months ago I was vi- 
sited with an affliction, which, though I am entirely resigned to 
the will of Providence, has broken my heart. My son (whom 
you will remember) died at that time of a consumption. His 
illness lasted a year, during which I was always with him. He 
had every advantage that could be derived from affectionate at- 
tendants and able physicians, and every thing was procured for 
him that the faculty recommended; but all was vain. The king 
appointed him my assistant in the college five years ago, and 
an able assistant he was. Indeed to all, who were well acquaint- 
ed with him, he was the object of admiration and delight. The 
inscription which E wrote for his tombstone contains his charac- 
ter in brief, and I assure you without any exaggeration. It is 
in these words: 


** Jacobo Hay Beattie, Jacobi filio:—Philosoph. in Acad. Marischal. Profes- 
sori— Adolescenti,—ea modestia,—ea suavitate morum,—ea benevolentia erga 
omnes,—ea erga Deum pietate,—ut humanum nihil supra.—In bonis literis,— 
in theologia,—in omni philosophia,—exercitatissimo,—Poetz insuper,—rebus 
in levioribus faceto,—in grandioribus sublimi.—Qui placidam animam efflavit 
xix Novemb. MDCCXC,—annos habens XXII, diesque XIII—Pater moerens 
hoc marmor posuit.” 


I have collected and arranged as many of his papers, as will 
justify every particular of this character; and intend, for the use 
of my friends, to print sixty or a hundred copies, one of which 
will be sent to you. It will be either one pretty large volume, 
or two small ones, and if I live, will be put to the press next 
winter. The epitaph touches upon the more important parts 
only of his character; but I will take the liberty to inform you 
further, that he was an able chemist, botanist, anatomist, pro- 
foundly skilled in the theory of music, an excellent performer 
on the violin and organ, an elegant drawer, a master of Greek 
and Latin, a proficient in the French tongue, an admirable pub- 
lic speaker, expert in fishing, fowling, and fencing; and such a 
mechanic, that two years before his death he superintended the 
building of a yery good organ for himself. In wit and humour 
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he was not inferior to you; and though his piety, modesty and 
delicacy, were exemplary, he retained, even when he came to be 
a man, all the cheerfulness and playfulness of aboy. His poems 
are partly English and partly Latin; for he composed with equal 
ease in both languages. He foresaw his death long before it 








came, and met it with true christian meekness and resignation. 
All this may seem extraordinary; but it is all literally true, as 
many persons now alive can testify. 

I send this under cover to my friend the bishop of London, 
who will frank it as far as his privilege extends, that is, I sup- 
pose, to Falmouth. 

With best wishes to Mrs. Nisbet and your family, I ever am, 


Dear sir, your affectionate humble servant, 
J. BEATTIE. 


| 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—AMERICAN GALLANTRY. 


[As the commencement of the article which in our last number we an- 
nounced to be permanently appropriated to instances American gallantry, we 
are fortunate enough to procure the following:—They are extracted from a 
manuscript work by General Lee which is now in the press; and the anecdotes, 
which we are permitted to extract, will no doubt increase the desire of the 


public for its appearance. | 


Arter the battle of Brandywine, Washington advanced to 
meet the enemy, who after three day’s repose on the field of bat- 
tle directed his route to the upper part of the Schuylkill. Se- 
parated by atempest, the American general exerted himself to 
replenish the ammunition of his army destroyed by the fall of rain 
from the insecurity of their cartouch boxes, and artillery tum- 
brils, while the British general pursued his course across the 
Schuylkill, directing his route to the American metropolis. Con- 
tiguous to the enemy’s route, lay some flour stored in mills for 
the use of the American army, the destruction of which was 
deemed expedient by the commander in chief. Lieutenant colonel 
Hamilton (the celebrated Alexander Hamilton) was despatched 
for that purpose with capt. Lee (Henry Lee afterwards lieu- 
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tenant colonel Lee of the Legion cavalry.) Colonel Hamilton 
took possession of a flat-bottomed boat to transport himself and 
his party across the river, should his object in consequence of 
the near approach of the enemy prove impracticable. A small 
party of horsemen were detached from the main body in front of 
the enemy with the order of execution. These mills stood on 
the bank of the Schuylkill. Two videttes were posted on the sum- 
mit of a hill which the party were obliged to descend in their 
route to the mills. The fire of the videttes, announced the appear- 
ance of the enemy; and the dragoons were ordered instantly to 
embark. Of the small party four took possession of the boat, 
with the lieutenant colonel, the van of the enemy’s horse pres- 
sing down the hij] in pursuance of the two videttes. Captain Lee, 
with the remaining two, resolved to’ attempt regaining the 
bridge rather than to detain the boat. Hamilton was com- 
mitted to the flood and compelled to struggle against a violent 
current, increased by recent rains, while Lee relied for safety 
on the soundness and swiftness of his horse. The attention of 
the enemy being engaged by his attempt for the bridge, de- 
layed for afew minutes the attack upon the boat, and afforded to 
Hamilton’s party a better chance for escape. The two videttes 
preceded Lee, as he reached the bridge; and himself with four 
dragoons safely passed it, although the enemy’s front section emp- 
tied their carabines and pistols at the distance of ten or twelve 
paces. Lee’s apprehension for the safety of Hamilton continued 
to increase, as he heard volleys of carabines discharged upon 
the boat which were only returned by guns singly and occasionally. 
He trembled for the probable issue; and as soon as the pursuit 
ended, which did not last long, he despatched a dragoon to the 
commander in chief, describing with fears and anxiety what had 
passed, and his sad presage. His letter was scarcely perused 


by Washington before Hamilton himself appeared, and, ignorant 
of the contents of the paper in the general’s hand, renewed his 
attention to the ill-boding separation with the probability that his 
friend Lee had been cut off, inasmuch as instantly after he turned 
for the bridge, the British horse reached the mill, and com- 
menced their operation upon the boat. Washington with joy 
relieved his fears, by giying his aid-de-camp the captain’s letter. 
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HORACE IN LONDON. 
BOOK I. ODE 35. 
O Diva, gratum quae regis Antium, &c. 


GopDEss, whose ever-varying wings 
Still shade this fayoured nation; 
But whisk down continental kings 
In whimsical rotation. 
Thee oft invokes the rural squire 
To bid the circling frost retire, 
To join the hunt half frantic. 
And thee, the hardy tar implores 
When outward bound from Britain’s shores, 
He ploughs the huge Atlantic. 


The wandering Scot, the gypsy lass, 
Without thy aid would falter; 
And Windsor lights his flame of gas 
At thy bright burning altar. 
Shouldst thou desert his lecture-room, 
The shades of night in Stygian gloom 
Would bury all his trouble. 
And Boreas, with discordant yell 


_ Charge at full gallop down Pall Mail 


And dissipate the bubble. 


Necessity before thee flies 
In calimanco breeches, 
And Opposition dims thine eyes 
With party-coloured speeches; 
Rough Honesty disdains to wait 
Where mobs besiege the levee gate 
Nor courts thy hand with fawning; 
Skill’d in thy meretricious wiles 
True Policy will scorn thy smiles, 
And treat with smiles thy scorning. 
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Than Gallia’s self-elated king, 
Dread goddess, canter faster; 
Should he attempt his herds to bring, 

To feed on British pasture. 
O lead him safely from St. Cloud, 
To join his fierce invading crew, 

In numerous camps at Calais. , 
Then bid the herd of swine advance, 
Down headlong from the coast of France, 

To Neptune’s oozy palace. 


But since his words will break no bones, 
Prevent, to make things even, 
The Jns and Outs from throwing stones, 
And wounding poor St. Stephen. 
I hate this skirmishing and pique, 
This tug of war—where Greek meets Greek, : 
Both sinning, both complaining. 
Retire ye self-destroying hosts, 
And banish this affair of foszs, 
For open bold campaigning. 


food 


BOOK V. ODE 7. 
Quo, quo, scelesti, ruitis? 
TO THE PISTOLING PRIVY COUNSELLORS. 


Ox whither so fast do ye guiltily fly, 

With pistol in hand, and revenge in your eye? 
What! have ye not lavish’d enough British blood? 
Then, gentlemen, why add your own to the flood? 
Not now is your vigor preparing to act, 

On Denmark in peaceful alliance attack’d; 

Ye are not, sage heroes, to Walcheren rushing 
To wrestle with Death in the ditches of Flushing. 


No foe do ye now with sir Arthur defy, 
Whe flying te conquer, but conquers to fly. 
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These glories already encircle your brow, 

And only one triumph is left to you now; 

If you wish to make Britain’s worst enemies bleed, 
Take but a sure aim, and you’re sure to succeed. 


Your comrades, those sage ministevial elves, 
Only prey on the public and not on themselves, 
Nor dream they of wasting their powder and pains 
By aiming at blowing out each other’s brains. 


What folly inspires you, what madness, what guilt? 
O think on the blood ye already have spilt: 

Alas! tis in vain, cruel fate has decreed 

That one, and but one, of the heroes should bleed. 


Some demon, a foe to our welfare and good, 

Has surely ordain’d, in his angriest mood, 

That they, who misguided the national vigor, 

Should equally fail in controlling a trigger. 

Ye powers who watch over this tottering state, 

O deign to improve by reversing its fate, 

And that George may succeed in the wars of his threne, 
O grant to his statesmen success in their own. 


VARIETY. 


Ir was the custom of archbishop Sharpe, in his journeys, 
generally to have a saddle-horse attend his carriage, that in case 
of fatigue from sitting, he might take the refreshment of a ride. 
In his advanced age, and but a few years before his death, as he 
was going in this manner to his episcopal residence, and was 
got a mile or two before his carriage, a decently dressed, well 
looking young man, on horseback, came up, and with a trem- 
bling hand, and faltering tone of voice, presented a pistol to 
his lordship’s breast, demanding his money. The archbishop, 
with great composure, turned about, and looking steadfastly at 
him, desired that he would remove that dangerous weapon, and 
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tell him fairly his condition. “ Sir—sir—” with great hesitan- 
cy and agitation, cried the youth, “ No words, ’tis not a time: 
your money instantly.”’. “ Hear me, young man, come on with 
me: J, you see, am very old, and my life of very little conse- 
quence: yours scems far otherwise. I am uamed Sharpe, the 
archbishop of York; my carriage and servants are behind, but 
conceal your perturbations, and tell me what money you want, 
and who you are, and, on the word of my character, Ill not in- 
jure you, but prove a friend; here, take this, and now tell me 
how much you want to make you independent of so dangerous 
and destructive a business as you are now engaged in.”’ “ Oh! 
“Sir,” replied the man, “ I detest the business as much as you; 
I am (faltering) but— but— at home there are creditors who 
will not stay; fifty pounds, my lord, would, indeed, do what no 
thought or tongue besides my own can feel.”” “ Well, Sir,’’ re- 
sumed the prelate, “* I take it on your word; and, upon my ho- 
nour, if you will compose yourself fora day or two, and then 
call on me at » what I have now given shall be made up that 
sum; trust me, I’ll not deceive you.” The highwayman looked 





at him, was silent, and went off, and, at the time appointed, actu- 
ally waited on the archbishop, was received, and by his almost 
unparalleled magnanimity, enabled just to assure his lordship, 
that he hoped his words had left impressions which no induce- 
ment of want of money could ever efface. Nothing more of him 
was heard for a year and a half, or longer, when, one morning, 
a person knocked at his grace’s gate, and, with a peculiar ear- 
nestness of expression and countenance, desired to see him.— 
The archbishop ordered the stranger to be brought in: he en- 
tered the room where his lordship was sitting, but had scarce 
advanced a few steps before his countenance changed, his knees 
tottered, and he sunk, in an instant, almost breathless, on the 
floor, Proper means to revive him were used; and, at length, 
on recovering, he requested his lordship for an audience in pri- 
vate. The apartment being cleared, “ My lord,” said he, “ you 
cannot have forgotten the circumstances at such a time and 
place; God and gratitude will never suffer them to be obliter- 
ated from my mind. In me, my lord, you now behold that once 
most wretched of mankind, and now, by your inexpressible hu- 
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manity, rendered equal, perhaps superior, in happiness to milli- 
ons of mankind. Oh! my lord (tears for a while preventing his 
utterance) ’tis you, *tis you that have saved my body and soul; 
*tis you that have saved a dear and much loved wife, and a little 
brood of children, whom I tendered dearer than my life: here 
is that fifty pounds; but nowhere, never shall I find a language 
to testify what I feel. Your God is your witness; your deed it- 
self is your glory; and may heaven, and a thousand blessings, be 
your present, and everlasting reward. I was the younger son 
of a wealthy man: your lordship knew him, I am sure. My name 
is ; my marriage alienated his affections; and my brother 
withdrew his love, and left me to sorrow and penury. My dis- 
tresses—but your good heart already knows them. A month 
since, my brother died a bachelor, and intestate; what was his is 





become mine; and by your astonishing goodness am I now at 
once the most penitent, the most grateful, and happiest of my 
species.’ 


THE VICTORY OF VENUS-—FROM PAUL THE SILENTIARY. 


In my green and tender age, 
I the queen of Love defied, 
Steel’d my heart against her rage, 
And her arts repell’d with pride. 
Inaccessible before, 
Now, almost gray, I burn the more. 


Venus, laughing, hear the vow 
By your slave repentant made; 
Greater far your triumph now 
Than of old in Ida’s shade. 
There a boy adjudg’d the prize; 
Here Pallas from the contest flies. 


Compare this with Malsherbes’ address to the muses. 


Quand le sang bouillant en mes veines, 
Me donnoit de jeunes desirs, 

Tantot vous soupiriez mes peines, 
Tantot yous chantiez mes plaisirs. 





— 
———<> 
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Mais aujourdhui que mes années 
Vers leur fin s’en vont terminées, 
Seroit il bien 4 mes ecrits 
D’ennuyer les races futures, 

Des ridicules aventures 

D’un amoureux a cheveux gris? 


While Youth ran boiling in my veins, 
And warm Desire inspir’d your measures, 
Sometimes you sigh’d my amorous pains, 
And sometimes sang my wanton pleasures; 
But now that slow and silent Time, 
Has stol’n the honours of my prime. 
Say, would it profit my fair fame, 
In drivelling verses to discover 
The dull amours and foolish flame 
Of an old doting, gray-beard lover? 

The happiest fault with which a historian can be reproached, 
is that of a blind attachment to original discoveries. We may 
rely upon it, that a story can hardly ever suffer so much from any 
defect in the original letter, as it must suffer from running the 
gauntlet of successive transmissions. The light of history is 
like other lights; it dissipates far faster in proportion to its dis- 
tance from the point of radiation; and a less portion near the 
centre is better than more afterwards. 

From the annual account for 1812, published at Paris, of the 
Bureau of Longitude, it appears that the number of departments 
in the French empire amounts to 130. The total population of 
the empire is 43,937,144 inhabitants, and that of the different 
states which belong to the French system, 38,141,541. 

Wuite Petrarch was most indefatigably employed upon his 
epic poem of “ Africa,” his patron, the Bishop of Cavaillon, 
fearing that his close application would destroy his health, which 
appeared to him already injured, came one day and asked him 
for the key of his library. Petrarch, not aware of his intention, 
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gave it him immediately. The bishop, after having lecked up 
his books and papers, said to him, “ I command you to remain 
ten days without reading or writing. Petrarch obeyed, but it 
was with extreme reluctance. The first day that he passed af- 
ter this interdiction, appeared to him longer than a year; the 
second he had a violent headach from morning to night; and on 
the third he felt some symptoms of a fever. The bishop, touch- 
ed with his condition, restored to him, in the same moment, his 
key and his health. 


eee 


EPITAPH ON JOHN WRIGHT; ESQ. 


Here lies John Wright, as queer a wight 
As sleeps these tombs among; 

Who, strange to tell! though always Wright, 
Was sometimes in the wrong. 

The Rev. J. Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, and the 
author of many other valuable works, died lately at his rectory 
in Cornwall. The following anecdote is related of this virtuous 
character:—He was so well acquainted with Gibbon, that the 
manuscript of the first volume of Zhe Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire was submitted to his inspection. But what was 
his surprise, when, as he read the same volume in print, that 
chapter, which has been so obnoxious to the Christian world, 
was then first introduced to his notice! That chapter Gibbon 
had suppressed in the MS. overawed by Mr. Whitaker’s high 
character, and afraid of his censure. 

A hundred years ago, most sermons had thirty, forty, fifty, 
or sixty particulars. There is a sermon of Mr. Lye’s, an Eng- 
lish clergyman, on the first of Corinthians, the terms of which 
he says I shall endeavour clearly to explain. This he does in 
thirty particulars, for the fixing of it on aright basis; and then 
adds fifty-six more to explain the subject. What makes it the 
more astonishing is, his introduction to all these farticulars. It 
runs thus, “ Having beaten uf and levelled our way to the text, 
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TI shall not stand to shred the words into any wnnecessary parts, 
but shall extract out of them such an odservation, as 1 conceive 
strikes a full light to the mind of man! 








A COMPARISON. 


Cupip and Hymen bear two linkdoy forms— 
But as they carry very different torches, 
The flame of this burns gent/y, and but warms, 
The flame of that burns fercely, and it scorches. 
This without boasting, guides your steps aright, 
And cheers your path of life with steady fire; 
That chatters much about his brilliant light, 
And lights, then leaves your honour in the mire. 
This, in sweet union takes you by the hand, 
And, by degrees, conducts you to a carriage; 
That leads you to a hackney on the stand, 
Calls you his fare, but never mentions marriage. 
Ow the last night at the King’s Theatre, it was observed by 
some one, that in Macbeth Mr. Kemble coughed after he was 
dead; then, said a wag, it must have been a churchyard cough. 


——ee 


IMPROMPTU, BY THE LATE ST. JOHN HONEYWOOD, ESQ. 


On reading an Order from a City Corporation, ordering all the 
Dogs to be killed. 


°T1s done! the dreadful sentence is decreed! 
The law is made, and all the dogs must bleed. 
Ah me! what boots it that the dogs are slain? 
Since the whole race of puppies yet remain. 

Ir is a curious circumstance, that the same marks by which 
Horace distinguishes the lower class of spectators at the Roman 
Theatre, are equally applicable to our own times. In the 4rs- 
Poctica, speaking of the incongruity of putting magnificent words 
into the mouth of a rustic, he says— 
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Offendantur enim quibus est equus, et pater, et res, 
Nec si quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emptor, 
O quis acciprunt animis donantur corona. 

The frictum cicer and nuces, are exactly the gingerbread 
and ground nuts by waich the present ignodile vulgus annoy the 
peaceable spectator. 

It is a singular fact, that the mode of testifying disapproba- 
tion at the conduct of an actor, in the days of Horace, 1s pre- 
served in the present. To this the Roman bard alludes— 

Populus me sibillat; at mihi plaudo, 
Ipse domi, simul ac nummos co:templor in arca, 


Some wag in London supposes that a Frenchman undertakes 
to prove that the English are, as the Moniteur declared, a nation 
of shopkeepers; and for thai purpose selects the following, 


MERCANTILE EXPRESSIONS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


This smells of the shop. 

Accounts have arrived from Cadiz. 

I can account for this. 

On account of my illness. 

Turn to account. 

He is accounted a great player. 

I paid my respects, a visit, &c. 

You fay me a great compliment. 

I paid every attention. 

He paid the debt of nature. 

He repaid his friendship. 

I give you credit for that. 

You must not credit ail he says. 

It is very creditable. 

It is reckoned a good thing. 

He reckoned without his host. 

The day of reckoning will come. 

His interest is very great. 

I have a great interest in it. 

I cannot charge my memory. 
VOh. VII. 3D 
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I am oreatly indebted to you. 

I owe it to justice. 

I am a hundred per cent. better. 

I don’t care a farthing. 

To insure success. 

Upon an average. 

He goes on at a great rate. 

At that rate you might suppose. 
In addition to which. 

Tosum up all. 

All this amounts to nothing. 

The sum total of his misfortunes. 
My fariner in life. 

*Tis all for your own profit. 
Commerce with mankind. 

This measure is calculated to, &c. 
I did not dargain for that. 

You do not deal fairly by me. 

He deals in proverbs. 

She dealt out abuse wholesale. 
He gained my affection. 

He brought his talents to a good market. 
He dids fair to become, &c. 

You hold him too cheap. 

He began to aéa¢e in his pretensions. 


_ A drawback on his merits. 


Dear-bought experience. 

They sold their lives dearly. 

His arguments are of great weight. 
The balance of good and evil. 

A bankrupt understanding. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue late arrivals from Europe enable us to present our 
veaders with a condensed view of the late publications in Paris, 
London, and some of the other foreign capitals. This is the 
more gratifying in relation to the continent with which our lite- 
rary communications have for some time past been exceedingly 
limited. Among the recent works which have appeared at Pa- | 
ris, we notice the following. 

A picturesque voyage through the North of Italy, by T. C. 
Brun Neergard, gentleman of the bed chamber of the king of 
Denmark, two vols. in folio, with one hundred plates. 

The first number of a great work called The Ancient and 
Modern Moriuments of Hindostan, with one hundred and fifty 
plates, accompanied by descriptions and inquiries as to the time 
of their foundation, together with a geographical and historical 
notice of that country, by L. Laugles,member of the institute, &c. 

The twenty-sixth number of the Historical and Picturesque 
Picture of Paris. | 

The unpublished letters of Voltaire to the countess of Lut- 
zelbourg, with a fac-simile of the author’s hand writing. 

Music, a poem in four cantos. 

A new translation of the Epigrams of Martial. 

The eleventh volume of the Lives and Works of the most 
celebrated painters of all the schools. 

The Necromancer, or the Prince at Venice, being Memoirs 
of Count O , by Schiller, translated by the Baroness of 
Montolieu. | 





Essay on Merinos, by Mr. Girou de Buzareinges. 
Monuments of Ancient and Modern Sculpture, by Messrs. 
Delacour and Vauthier. 
The works of Ponce Denis Ecouchard Le Brun, 4 vs. 8vyo. 
The Annals of Arts and Manutactures, by J. N. Barbier de 
Veémars. v 
The third and fourth volumes of the Universal Biography, 
‘by a society of literary men. 
The eighth and ninth numbers of the Museum of Antiques. 
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The fitteenth aud sixteenth volumes of the Aunais of Tra- 
vels, Geography and History. 

We observe it confidentially asserted in one of the Parisian 
journals, that the Life of Prince Eugene, lat ly published is a 
fictitious work, the production of the Prince de Ligne. 


_ Copenhagen, 21 November. 

Mr. Rask has published a learned grammar of the Iceland 
tongue, which was in the ninth century, the language generally 
spoken throughout Scandinavia. He therein proves, that this 
lanzuage does not descend trom the Saxon, as Mr. Adeiung pre- 
tends, but that it is from a disuact branch of the tamialy of the 
Gothic and Teutonic languages. 

Mr. Sagen, a professor at Bergen, has published several mar- 
tial hymas, in which he breathes the genius of Tyrtzus. 

Cupenhagen, November 27. 

The work of Mr. Schlegel, entitied Lessons of Dramatic L1- 
terature, has just been translated from the German into Danish; 
and has excited.much criticism here, since he attacks the repu- 
tation of a comic author, whom the Danes compare to Plautus, 
and even a little to Moliere. We need not mention the name of 
Holberg, whose comedies Mr. Schlegel represents as full of truth 
and comic effect; but containing too many tricks and free ex- 
pressions, and possessing none of those ideal characters which 
Mr. Schlegel admires in the English and Spanish comedies. 
One of our journals has answered Mr. Schlegel in a very spirit- 
ed manner, observing, that it ill becomes a countryman of Mr. 
Kotzebue, to find any expression too free. Another journal, 
however, contains some complaints which are, unhappily, but too 
well founded on the decline of the Danish theatre. “ We have,” 
says he, “over the Germans, the advantage of possessing a nation- 


al theatre, a centre of the dramatic art. But we are about tp see 


it perish, or at least sce it fell into a state of periect nuility. 
The good actors are all decrepit, and no new talent has arisen. 
The dramatic school, formed aud supported at a great expense, 
produces no new actor. The best works, the masterpieces of 
the foreign theatres, and our own, are put aside to make way for 
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SOME ii-usivOUs pruductious, supported with open violence bya 
cabal. Mr. Ociensiceger it is, wuo-relgns tyrannically over the 
Stage.’ This little Suakspeare Causes every piece to be reguiarly 
hissed, which is not in the taste of his sciiool; aud employs, 
for that purpose, a hundred students and as many merchant’s 
clerks, 


Berlin, 21 December. 


Counciller Niebuhr has begun the publication of his New 


History of the Roman empire. 
Leifisic, 20 December. 


Some specimens have been just published of a new tragedy 
called Gicdipus and Jocasta, by Mr. Kiingeman in imitation of 
Sophocies. 

Vienna, 20 November. 

The cejebrated traveller Mr. Humboldt will leave this place, 
to-morrow for Paris, whence he will undertaké his voyage to 
Tibet. 

Works preparing for the firess in England. 


Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, from the accession of the 
house of Bourbon to the death of Charles the Third, by Wil- 
liam Coxe. 

A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to 
Constantinople, in the years 1808—9. 

Travels in the Island of Iceland, in the summer of the year 
1810. 

The Present State of Ireland. 

Continuation of Humboldt’s Travels through Spain. 

A History of the University of Cambridge, including the 
Lives of its Founders, by George Dyer. 

A Picturesque Journey in the Interior of India, by Thomas 
and William Daniel. 

Oriental Scenery, by the same. 

Pelago, the Restorer of Spain, by Robert Southey. 

The World before the Fiood, a poem, by James Montgomery. | 
Temper, or Domestic Scenes, a tale by Mrs. Opie. 
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The Life of William Penn, by Thomas Clarkson. 
The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, by William 
Bretton. . 

Select Specimens of the Ancient Architecture of Great Bri- 
tain, by Wilson Lowry and Edward Blane. 

The British Gallery of Pictures, by Henry Thresham. 

The Fine Arts of the English School, by John Bretton. 

Engravings, witha descriptive account in English and French 
of Egyptian Monuments, in the British Museum. 

The Italian School of Design, exemplified in a series of fac- 
similes. 

Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory, by John Playfair. 

A system of Mineralogy, by Robert Jameson. 

The Poetical Works of Henry Howard, Earl] of Surrey, by 
the Rev. G. F. Nott. 

A Brief Description of the diferent professions of Religion 
from the beginning of the Antediluvian Churches to the present 
day, by John Bellamy. 

Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, by John 
Nichols. 

Monastic Remains, by G. J. Parkyns, Esq. 

Chronological Memoirs of Mahommedan History, from its 
earliest periods to the establishment of the house of Teymur. 

A Grammar of the Persian Language, by M. Lumsden. 

Historical Sketches of the South of India, by Lieut. Col. 
Mark Wilks. 

The Opinions of different Authors on the Punishment of 
Death. 

The Naval Biographer, comprehending the lives of all the 
present officers of the British navy, as well as those deceased, 
who obtained the rank of post captain since the year 1766, 5 vs. 

Topographical Description of Scotland, by Nicholas Carlisle. 

Memoirs of Joan De Arc, by George A. Graves. 

History of Brazil, by Robert Southey, 2 vols. 

The History of the Roman Emperors, by Mr. Crerier. 

Tales of the East, collated from the history of early transac- 
tions, by Henry Wepper. 
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Biographie Moderne, or the Lives a, Characters 
who have distinguished themselves fror 










‘the commencement 
of the French revolution to the present time, translated from 
the French, in 4 vols. 

A New Modern Atlas, by John Pinkerton. 

Modern Geography, a description of the Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, and Colonies, digested on anew plan, by John Pinkerton. 

The Loyalist, a Tale of Other Times, by Mrs. West. 

A work is announced for publication entitled Northern An- 
tiquities, or Tracts designed to illustrate the early history of 
Poetry and Romance of the Nations of the North of Europe. It 
is proposed to pursue not only the investigation of former anti- 
quities concerning the literature of Scandinavia, but also to state 
the result of similar researches into that of Germany. 

Memoirs of the Life of Prince Potemkin, field marshal in 
the service of Russia, during the reign of the empress Catha- 
rine, will soon be published in one vol. 8vo. 

Mr. Wilson of Magdalen College, Oxford, has a volume of 
poems in the press—the principal poem is denominated the Isle 
of Palms. 

Robert Southey has nearly ready for the press a work en- 
titled Omniana, in a duodecimo volume. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Parkinson’s Organic Remains of 
a former World, is in a state of readiness for the press. 

Alexis, the Royal Inconstantgjextractec from the Persian An- 
nals, by the immediate desire ee the patronage of ma- 
dame Josephine Buonaparte, is announced. 

Madame de Stael’s work de la Litterature Ancienne et Mo- 







derne, which has been suppressed on the continent, will shortly 
appear» 

Mr. D. Boileau is engaged in a translation of Mr. Charles 
Ganilh’s works, an Inquiry into the various Systems of Political 
Economy, their advantages and disadvantages, and on the theo- 
ry most honourable to the progress of national wealth. 

A poem is announced, called the Philosophy of Melancholy, 
by Mr. Peacock, in one vol. 8vo. 

Mr. Beloe is about publishing his fifth volume of Anecdotes 
of Literature. 
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A superb work wiil soon appear which wiil be « couuustion 
of those magnificent productions, Le Voyage Pittoresque de la 
Grece, de la Swisse, &c. consisting of a seiect coliection of romai- 
tic and admired views and scenery of Norway, inciucing nearly 
the whole of the western and souticern parts of the country, from 
drawings made on the spot, by John Williams, Esq. expressly 
for the work. . 

Mr. Thomas has in the press a history of King Solomon, in 
continuation of his View of the Heathen Worship. 

The history of Sumatra, and a Grammar of the Malayan 
Language, will scon be pubushed. 

Mr. R. Warton, a member ot parliament, has in the press 
a poem, entitled Roncesvalles, in twelve books. 

A Description of the Island of Java, from Angevil Bay in 
the straits of Sunda in Batavia, containing its natural history, 
mineralogy, &c. to which is annexed a chart from actual! sur- 
vey of the straits of Maduna, 1s announced for publication. 

Accounts have been received from Athens of a recent dis- 
covery in the Isle of Egina in the excavation of the earth to as- 
certain the hypethrai in the ancient temple of Jupiter Panhel- 
lenicon. They consist of a greatnumber of fragments of Parian 
marble of the most beautiful sculpture, the parts of which nearly 
complete sixteen statues between five and six feet in height, 
and are described as not inferior to the Elgin collection. 


“> 





SELECTED POETRY. 


FROM THE GREEK. 


Once I know, in maddening hour 

I own’d your beauty’s magic power, 

And prais’d those eyes ot iiquid blue, 
Those iips which sham’d the morning’s hue, 
The goiden locks whose wavy flow 

Shaded those rising hills of snow. 
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You each ardent wish repress’d; 
You continued still reproving: 
Still I wooed and still was loving, 

Still to you the sigh address’d. 


Now, alas! what changes rise! 

Mark, each grace, each beauty flies, 
Time, your cruel foe, at last 

Grants me vengeance for the past; 
Youth no more that eye illumes; 

Age has brought its joyless glooms. 
Cease! those lures to spread forbear! 
Vain that studied dress and care. 
Others tempt; I’m not of those 

Who seek the thorn, and leave the rose. 


FROM THE GREEK. 


Yes, still for thee my heart will beat, 
Still throb with love’s alarms: 

Still glows my passion’s earliest heat 
For thee and all thy charms. 


What though some years have now flown by 
Since first I sigh’d for thee, 

I still for thee will heave the sigh, 
And swear none loves like me. 


Years have not dared that eye to dim 
Which beams its wonted fires; 

Each shape, each feature, and each limb 
Its wonted grace respires. 


The roses on thy lips are still, 
And still with nectar-dew 

And kisses fraught my bosom thrill, 
And each fond wish renew. 

2k 
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° If now, thy life’s meridian gone, 

|. Such beauty still be thine, 

tp O guess, when its first morning shone 
He What joy and love were mine! 

i 


MUTAT VIA LONGA PUELLAS.—=Properiius. 


Yes, while I linger far away, 
Remembrance oft shall sooth my mind, 





And paint with glowing hues the day 
When first I saw thee fair and kind. 


How oft I’ll think upon that hour, 

When first thy looks and eyes confest 
Each secret wish, and own’d Love’s power 
Had fann’d the flame within thy breast! 


Yet, once before we part, once more 
From thy ripe lips one kiss bestow, 
And bid me feel, as oft before, 

My heart with kindling rapture glow. 


, And O forgive the jealous fear, 

4 While far away from thee I rove, 

: And anxious pour the bitterstear, 
And think on all our former love; . 


Let no fond youth with siren strain 

~ Entice and lure thy heart from me; 
And nought, I swear, shall break the chain 
Which binds my willing soul to thee! 


Then give again that kiss, my fair, 
Affection’s surest tenderest seal, 


And I will chase each rising care, 
And hush each jealous doubt I feel. 


EPIGRAMS. 
| ON SEEING A MAN FISHING. 
i Whilst thou with nooks the silly fish dost kill, 
i Perhaps, the devil’s hook sticks in thy gill. 
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AN UNTOUCHED SUBJECT. 


Dullman, who would be thought a wit, 

Met me, one evening, in the fir; 

Said he, I’ll something write for you, 

Both very odd and very new: 

Here, Demon interrupted him, 

T’ll help thee, said he, to a theme; 

A theme well worthy of thy muse, 

Which none e’er chose, or e’er would choose: 
And which will yield thee most delight, 

Ev’n thy own pranegyric write. 


BY MR. S. DODD. 


Joe hates a sycophant,—it shows. 
Self-love is not a fault of Joe’s. 


TO A LIVING AUTHOR. 


Your comedy I’ve read, my friend, 
And like the half you pilfer’d, best; 
But sure, the piece, you yet may mend: 
Take courage, man, and steal the rest. 


COMMON THINGS BEST. 


Ali mortal things are frail, and go to pot, 
What wonder then, if mortal trowsers rot! 

My velvet torn, I shone in mimic shag, 
Those soon grew rusty, and began to flag: 
Buckskin was greasy, Serge was mighty queer; 
Camblet was airy, but how apt to tear! 

Quoth I, sir Bodkin, shall we try a rug? 

Yes, sir, says he, that sure will hold a tug. 
Ah no, the rug decay’d, like all the past, 
Even everlasting would not ever last; 

At length, guess how I fix’d it? Why, in troth, 
With frojects tir’d, I stuck to common cloth. 


; 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscnoo.L, 


The following lines were originally entitled, “ An inscription for a monu- 
ment at Richmond.” The reflections, however, suggested by the subject, 
having extended beyond the limits usually allowed to inscriptive composition, 
they are now offered without a name; and may be supposed the natural effu- 
sions of every mind, on contemplating the scene of that memorable conflagra- 
tion, 

PILGRIM, whose pious steps have led thee on, 
To pause and ponder at this sacred shrine, 
Where relics rest, of sanctifying power, ; 
Greater than Mecca or Loretto knew; 
Lo! this the spot where, at the very hour 
Of social sentiment, of scenic show, 
When eye met eye participant of pleasure, 
As pass’d the varied forms of mimic life— 
E’en at an hour like this, came Death’s dread angel, 
Shrouding his mystic form in smoke and flame, 
And still dilating till his presence fill’d 
Rapid the dome through blazing fires—anon 
Through deepest darkness—here his mighty arms 
Grasp’d close his victims! 

Pilgrim——no common sigh, 

No vulgar tear! Profane not dust like this 
With aught but purest griefs, with holiest sorrows, 
Meet for the good, the great, the brave, the fair! 
How much of worth—worth greatest at the last: 
If e’er thy heart throbb’d high at the remembrance 
Of him who bore, from Ilion’s heaven-doom’d walls, 
And smoking battlements, his aged sire; 
Or her* who sought, in Gailia’s guilty hour, 
Death with the friend she lov’d; or, later yet, 
The glorious Scot,+ whose daring aid preserv’d, 
Spite of the searching flames of civil war, 
Hundreds of hearts—who shall attest his praise 








* Princess de Lamballe, § ~ Duncan M‘Intosh. 
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In earth—and heaven! 0O, if thy spirit stirr’d 
At such exploits, look here; and it shall own 
Kindred pulsations. Here Affection prov’d 
As proud a triumph; undismay’d at Danger; 
Strong ev’n as Death, and dearer far than life, 
Embrac’d the fiery ordeal of her faith. 

Think on’t—th’ admiring thought shall flush thy cheek, 
And dry the dews of Pity. Sooth thee, too, 

To think what they were spar’d! Not theirs to totter 
Unto the utmost verge of useless life, 

And tremble on the brink, dreading to go, 

Yet unallow’d to stay. Not theirs to feel 

Ling’ring disease—that slow but certain poison, 
Perpetual martyrdom, incessant death. 

Nor what were even worse, if worse can be, 

To witness such decay the wasted form, 

The ruin’d intellect, the fever’d brain; 

The fitful hectic of the cheek, succeeded 

By pallid hollowness and oh! the eyes 

That roll their wild dilated orbs around, 

Imploring aid—till the beholder’s heart 

Hails with a kind of horrid hope the hour, 

That ends the being which was best belov’d! 

God, of his mercy, spar’d them sights like these! 

And gave their final moment one brief pang, 

That pang the first and last. “ These died together, 

“ Happy in ruin, undivorc’d by death.”’ 

Their love so powerful was not left to dull 

On earth’s low cares its fervors, but preferr’d 
To where its essence shall be more sublim’d 

Its ecstasy exhaustless. And if e’er, 

Stranger, the wretched havoc which the passions 
Too often make, has pierc’d thy pride of nature, 
*T will heal thy heart to know they here asserted 
Their native rank, primeval destination, 

The firm allies and generous guards of virtue. 
°T will raise thy hopes of man, and lift thy prayer 
To Him, who, when he form’d our beings mortal, 
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Made them immortal too,—that be. thy call, 

As sudden, thou mayst breast thee to the shock, 
And buffet Fate as greatly, gallantly, 

As those who perish’d here! 


TO THE MEMORY OF A HERO. 


We have received from a friend a copy of the following Latin Ode to the 


memory of the late Col. Daviess, to which is subjoined an English translation 
of it. 


4n Gloriosam Mortem magnanimi equitum ducis Joseph Hamilton Daviess, pa- 


triae amoris victimae in Tippecanoe pugna ad umnem Wabaschum, 7. die Nov- 
1811. Epicedium; Honorabili viro Joanni Rowan meo ipsiusque amico dicatum. 


AvutTumunus felix aderat granaria complens 
Frugibus; umbrosas patulis jam frondibus ulmos 
Exuerat brumz proprior, cum Fama per orbem 
Non rumore vago fatalia nuncia defert: 

“ Sub specie pacis Sylvecola perfidus atra 

‘** Nocte viros inopino plumbo occidit et hasta; 

“ Dux equitum triplici confossus vulnere, fortis 


“ Occubuit; turmz2 hostiles periere fugatz, 
“ Hostilesque casas merito ultrix flamma vorayit.”’ 


Mensibus Astivis portenderat ista Cometes 

Funera; Terra quatit repetitis motibus; zegre 

Volvit sanguineas Wabaschus tardior undas; 
Ingeminant Dryades suspiria longa; Hymenzus 
Deficit audita clade, et solatia spernit 

Omnia; triste silet Musarum turba; fidelis 

Luget Amicities, lugubri tegmine vestit 

Et caput et levam, desiderioque dolentis 

Non pudor aut modus est. Lacrymas at fundere inanes 
Quid juvat? Heu lacrymis nil Fata moventur acerba! 
Ergo piz Themidis meliora oracula poscunt 
Unanimes; diram causam Themis aure benigna 
Excipit, et mox decretum pronunciat equum; 
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“ Davipis effigies nostra appendatur in aula; 
“ Tempora sacra viri quercus civilis adornet, 
“ Ac non immeritam jungat Victoria laurum. 
‘ Signa sui Legislator det publica luctus; 
‘“‘ Historiz chartis referat memorabile Clio. 
“ Przlium, et alta locum cyparissus contegat umbra. 
‘‘ Tristis Hymen pretiosa urna cor nobile servet; 
‘“ Marmoreo reliquos cineres sincera sepulcro 
* Condat Amicities; presens venturaque laudet 
“ Etas magnanimum Davip, virtute potentem 
‘“¢ Eloquii, belli et pacis decus immortale.” 


Vira habet angustos fines, at gloria nullos: 
Qui patriz reddunt vitam, illi morte nec ipsa 
Vincuntur; virtutum exempla nepotibus extant. 
Pro Patria vitam profundere maxima laus est. 
Stehhanus Theodorus Badin, Cathol. Mission. 
Merens canebat, 15. Dec. 1811. 


TRANSLATION. 


in Elegy on the glorious death of that brave Colonel of Cavalry, Joseph Hamil- 
ton Daviess, a victim to his love of country, in the battle of Tippecanoe, fought 
near the river Wabash, on the 7th day of November, 1811, dedicated to the 
honourable John Rowan, by Stephen Theodore Badin, Catholic Missionary, a 


friend to Mr. R. and of the deceased. Translated by Dr. Mitchill. 





A HAPPpy autumn, with accustom’d cheer, 
Had in profusion deck’d the fruitful year; 
And elms, presaging winter’s dreary reign, 
Had spread their dropping foliage round the plain; 
When Fame’s loud trump the vault of ether rends, 
As thus the true but mournful news she sends: 
«“ Pretending peace, the faithless savage bands 
‘¢ By night in blood imbru’d their murd’rous hands: 
“ With lead and steel, and unexpected force, 
“* Assail’d and slew the leader of the horse; 
“‘ Pierc’d by three wounds, the brave commander fell; 
‘¢ The routed foes expir’d a hideous yell, 
“Till death o’ertook them with relentless frown, 





“ And flames vindictive, triumph’d through their town.” 
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A Comet’s glare foretold this sad event; 

The quaking earth confirm’d the dire portent; 
E’en Wabash slow his shores and islands laves, 
As thick with gore he rolls his viscid waves. 
The Dryads deeply sigh; sweet Hymen faints, 
Refusing comfort ’midst imbittered plaints. 
The Muses silent sit; while Friendship weeps, 
On hand and arm the crape of mourning keeps, 
And in incessant tears her eyelids steeps, 


Yet what avails a never-ending wo? 
The Fates, obdurate, disregard their flow. 
But Themis eyes the scene with kinder view, 
Decides the meed of praise to merit due, 
And thus, with mind from doubt and error free, 
in solemn words declares her just decree: 


“ Brave Daviess’ bust shall decorate the wall, 
“ Where courts and juries meet within my Hall; 
“The civic oak shall round his temples twine, 
“ And victor laurel rival sprigs combine: 
“The Legislature pay the debt of grief, 
‘¢ And Clio’s pen inscribe th’ historic leaf: 
‘“‘ Cypress the field shall shelter with its shade; 
«“ And for his noble heart an urn be made: 


_.¢ A marble tomb shall faithful Friendship rear, 


“ To guard his ashes with peculiar care; 

«© Heroic Daviess, this our age shall sing; 

“ Heroic Daviess future ages ring; 

“In eloquence among the foremost found, 

‘In peace and war with deathless virtue crown’d.”’ 


Life occupies a small and bounded place, 
But glory ’s as unlimited as space: 
They who to country give their dying breath, 
Shall live immortal, and shall conquer death; 
Their great example times to come inflame, 
To shed their patriot-blood for everlasting fame. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE OLD BACHELOR’S LAMENTATION. 


A Song.—Tune, “ There is no luck.” 


1’m an old bachelor, half way down 
My life’s declivity, 

Although the sweetest girls in town 
Once set their caps for me. 


No loving wife at home have I, 
No prattlers on my knee; 
And if I live, or if I die, 
None cares a groat for me. 


Yet I was once as blithe and gay 
As sky-lark on the wing, 

Was all the ton in dance or play, 
To frolic or to sing. 


But now an odd old put am J, 
A stupid wretched thing, 

And might as well attempt to fly, 
As frolic, dance, or sing. 


Ye young men all, while in your prime, 
Ne’er let occasion slip, 

Before the withering hand of Time 
The buds of pleasure nip. 


But on some fair one, in a trice, 
Bestow your heart and hand, 

Ere one is stone, the other ice, 
And love is contraband. 
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FOR THE PORT FQLIO. 


THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER’S CONSOLATION. 


* To bid me not to love 

Is to forbid my pulse to move; 

My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 
And, when fm im a fit, to hickup.” 





HvupIBRAS. 


I’m in love with a fair, 
Whose beauty so rare 
The flush of. Aurora eclipses; — 
Compared with the maid, 
With all their parade, 
Your yoddesses dwindle to gypsies. 


Miss Venus, when she 
First rose from the sea, 
Was a hag to my spice of divinity; 
And the beautiful trine 
Of graces divine, 
Like Macbeth’s remarkable trinity. 


But the breast of the dame 
Would defy Cupid’s flame, 

Should he light on its snow-hills to fan it; 
His prowess unfelt, 


He might as well melt, 
With a blow-pipe, two hillocks of granite. 


Yes, her bosom, I’m bold 
To affirm, is as cold, 

As Spitzbergen ices of ages; 
Less fibres to feel 


Than buckram or steel, 
Has the heart which that bosom incages. 


These faults I discover, 
Though still bound to love her; 
There ’s witchcraft, no doubt, in the matter; 
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And some wicked elf, 
May be Old Nick himself, 
My harass’d heart sent her to batter. 


With a pitiful face 
As I open’d my case, 
Scalding tears down my visage were coasting: 
Boiling dumpling in pot 
Than my heart was less hot, 
Less scorch’d a Welsh rabbit a toasting. 


But she open’d her clack 
With a horrid attack, 
And call’d me a lubberly loon, 
And told me I might 
Go that very night, 
And hang by the light of the moon. 4 


But Miss Jackanapes 

May be force’d to lead apes, 
Like other old maids, as they tell; a 

And I, by the Lord, 

If her*heart be but thaw’d, | 


Will be her head monkey in h—II. 
AquiLa Quiz: 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO.MRS. .c cee 3 A LADY WITH TWO BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN. 


Ye Nymphs and Flow’rs, alike my theme, 
Alike in rich perfection here, 

But Beauty still has all my dream, 
And to my soul is doubly dear. 


lee 


Though lovely is the morning rose 

Which to this fleeting world is giv’n, 
Yet lovelier still the cheek where glows 
The greatest, mildest art of Heav’n. 
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But Virtue is a sweeter flow’r 
Than ever deck’d the wildest grove; 
And Beauty fades before its pow’r, 
Nor leads our tranquil soul to love. 


In Fancy’s wildest mood I came, 
And oh, I wish’d supremely blest 
Each ardent soul that fann’d the flame, 
And sweetly bade my bosom rest. 


Thou once gay,rose-bud of the North, 
Bright, blooming, as the summer morn; 

Now NaTuRE ’s CALL’D THY BEAUTIES FORTH, 
AND TWO SWEET BUDS THY STEM ADORN. 


Oh were I but the hand of Heav’n, 
How kindly would I lend my aid; 
No storms should round thy bow’r be driv’n, 


Nor thy mild beauties ever fade. 
EDWARD 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE WISH SDPPRESSED.. 


Wuy, lady, why that tongue restrain, 
Which should each dawning thought express; 
That breast, where truth and goodness reign, 


Ah! why its blameless wish suppress? 


Silence, in vain, those lips assails, 
And steals thy voice’s melting sound: 
Though there the sweet expression fails, 
Its brilliant in thine eyes is found— 


And only proves, bewitching fair! 
Humility too lends its spell, 

When Beauty and Attractions rare 
With Piety and Virtue dwell. 


For, not the throb enthusiasts feel, 
Meek Charity’s celestial glow, 
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